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He brought snow 


to New Guinea 


ECEMBER 24, 1944. The captured, re- 

built airstrips bake under a blazing 
sun. No breeze stirs the kunai grass. The 
dim, weather-stained notice clinging to the 
mail-room door tells you Jap subs sank the 
ship carrying Christmas packages. 

If you punch two buttons on the walkie- 
talkie at the same time, you can tune in the 
Jungle Network. The song you hear is a 
favorite all over the Pacific. It seems to bring 
you home. 

“I’m dreaming of a white Christmas. . .”* 

The man who wrote that song is an expert 
at cheering up troops. In 1918. Private Irv- 
ing Berlin wrote his first all-soldier show, in 
1942 his second: “This Is The Army,” with 


which he toured almost every theater of war. 








Berlin is also an expert at coming up the 
hard way. Immigrant to America at 5, on his * * 
own at 19, his first song earned just thirty- 
three cents. But Berlin kept trying; never It’s actually easy to save money—when you buy 
lost faith in himself or his opportunities. Series E Savings Bonds through the automatic 
Payroll Savings Plan where you work! You just 
sign an application at your pay office; after that 
your saving is done for you. The Bonds you receive 
Americans have a lot of it. Which helps ac- will pay you interest at the rate of 3% per year, 
count for the fact that our country’s Savings compounded semiannually, when held to maturity. 
Bonds are one of the finest investments in And after maturity they go on earning 10 years 
more. Join the Plan today. Or invest in Bonds reg- 
ularly where you bank. 


His hard-working, confident drive is a 
trait Americans set great store by. And 


the world. 

For the drive of 165 million Americans 
stands behind these Bonds. 

That's why it’s such a sound idea for every Safe as America -US Savings Bonds 
American—for you—to invest regularly in 
United States Series E Savings Bonds, and 
hold on to them. 


*Copyright 1942, Irving Berlin. 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation with the 
Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 





An Excellent Way to lest 
— Your Understanding of Music 





Will you accept 


First play the 12-inch PERFORMANCE record and 
see how much—and what—you hear in it... 


— 








‘WITHOUT CHARGE | the 








Music-Appreciation Recording of 


‘Brahms vou CONCERTO IN D MAJOR 


WALTER GOEHR, conducting the LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA * Endre Wolf, violinist 


ON TWO RECORDS (a 12-inch and a 10-inch disc)* 


Then play the 10-inch ANALYSIS record—and 
see how much you may have been missing 


*IMPORTANT, PLEASE NOTE: Unlike most Music-Apprectation Recorns (see below), this recording, because of the 
length of the Brahms’ concerto, is on two records—a 12” disc with the uninterrupted performance only, and a 10” disc 
presenting the analysis, written and conducted by Thomas Scherman, Musical Director of Music-Appreciation Recorps. 





SPONSORED BY THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


T= NEw 1DEa is designed for those who en- 
joy good music but who are aware, too 
often, that they do not listen to it with com- 
plete understanding and appreciation. There is 
no doubt about the reason: most of us are not 
properly primed about what to listen for 
Music-Apprectation Recorns meet this need— 
for a fuller understanding of music—better 
than any means ever devised. This enjoyable 
form of self-education is comparable to the 
Music Appreciation courses given in many 
universities. 


YOU SUBSCRIBE BUT TAKE ONLY THE 
RECORDS YOU WANT ... A new Music- 
Appreciation Recorp is issued—for subscrib- 
ers only—every month. You receive a descrip- 
tive Announcement about each record, written 
by the noted composer and music commenta- 
tor, Deems Taylor. After reading this An- 
nouncement you may take the record or not. 
You are not obligated to take any specified 
number of records. And you may stop the sub- 
scription at any time! 


TWO TYPES OF RECORDS ... All Music- 
Appreciation Recorps are high-fidelity, long- 
playing records of the highest quality—3314 


R.P.M. on Vinylite. They are of two kinds: 
first, a so-called Standard Record—a twelve 
inch disc—-which presents the uninterrupted 
performance on one side, featuring orchestras 
and artists of recognized distinction, and on 
the other side an illuminating analysis of the 
music with the themes and other main features 
played separately, with running explanatory 
comment, so that you learn what to listen for. 
This standard record is sold for $3.60 to sub- 
scribers only. When the selection, because of 
its length, requires two records, as in the case 
of Brahms’ Violin Concerto—a 12-inch record 
giving the performance and a 10-inch record 
giving the analysis—the price is $4.90 for the 
two. (A small charge is added to the prices 
above to cover postage and handling.) 


TRY A ONE-MONTH SUBSCRIPTION — 
WITH NO OBLIGATION TO CONTINUE 
. . . Why not make a simple trial, to see if 
these records are as pleasurable and as en- 
lightening as you may anticipate? The 
Brabms recording will be sent to you at once 
—witbout charge. You may end the subscrip- 
tion immediately after hearing this record- 
ing, or you may cancel any time thereafter. 
In any case, the gift recording is yours to keep. 





PLEASE RETURN ONLY IF YOU HAVE A 331s R.P.M. 
RECORD PLAYER 








MUSIC-APPRECIATION RECORDS 
c/o Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc. 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Please send me at once the Music-Appreciation record- 
ing of Brabms’ Violin Concerto in D major, without 
charge, and enroll me as a Trial Subscriber to Music- 
Appreciation Recorps, with the privilege of canceling at 
any time. I understand that, as a subscriber, | am not 
obligated to buy any specified number of records, but may 
take only those I want. Also, I may cancel my subscrip- 
tion after hearing the first recording, or any time there- 
after at my pleasure, but the gift offer is free in any case. 
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The Hatchet Man 


Recently the Senate Republican 
Policy Committee put out a memo- 
randum entitled “Acheson and Hiss 
Get Together Again—This Time in 
Print.” The story noted, “...the ap- 
pearance of an article by Alger Hiss 
in Pocket Book Magazine and one 
by Dean Acheson in Harper's . 

suggests that the two friends are to- 
gether again. Their efforts are a clear 
signal that a determined effort will 
be made to capture the Democratic 
nomination for a Left Winger.” 


W* RUBBED Our eyes and sent a 
girl who is one of our Washing- 
ton reporters down to the Capitol to 
find out some more about the Policy 
Committee. Its chairman is Styles 
Bridges of New Hampshire and the 
memorandum bore the specific nota- 
tion: “Neither the Members of the 
Republican Policy Committee nor 
other Republican Senators are re- 
sponsible for the statements herein 
contained, except such as_ they 
are willing to endorse and make 
their own.” 

Who was responsible? our re- 
porter asked a knowledgeable ob- 
server. He answered in a roundabout 
way. Did she know, he asked, that 
the Policy Committee had been en- 
larged about a year ago to include 
every Republican Senator who was 
up for re-election? “Of course when 
you get a committee that large, the 
Senators don’t run it. The tail wags 
the dog.” 

Our girl considered that comment 
thoughtfully and went in to see 
Lloyd Jones, staff director. Mr. 
Jones, whom she describes as a 
fortyish-looking man with a little 
gold mustache and glasses, was glad 
to explain the committee’s policy. 
“No consensus of opinion is taken 
before putting out documents,” he 
said. “The staff has permission to 
put out — memos, which the 


chairman doesn’t usually bother to 
check. As for the more formal doc- 
uments’—he shrugged—“sometimes 
we do them at the request of a 
Senator, and sometimes we initiate 
them ourselves.” 

Obligingly he read her a list of 
publications put out this year. 
Among the routine ones about farm 
and tax policy, our reporter noticed 
several that caught her attention: 
“Yalta Papers and Related Data,” an 
“exposé” of Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action, a digest of the 1954 
annual report of the Senate Inter- 
nal Security subcommittee entitled 
“More Evidence of Communist 
Infiltration in Democratic Adminis- 
tration,” and a suggested speech 
playing up the “numbers game.” 

Specifically, she asked, who ini- 
tiated these? “The Yalta Papers was 
done at the request of the chairman; 
the staff initiated the others,” Mr. 
Jones replied. Who on the staff? “I 
take responsibility for all publica- 
tions put out by the staff.” 

Our reporter turned to the recent 
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Acheson-Hiss statement. You got 
quite a bit of attention with that, she 
remarked amiably. Mr. Jones de- 
murred: “Just a routine comment.” 
he said, closing his desk drawer 
hastily on an editorial clipped from 
the Washington Post entitled “In the 
Gutter Again.” And whose idea was 
that? “Mine,” he said brightly. “It 
seemed like an interesting point to 
me. 


HEN Our reporter went over to 

see the administrative assistant 
of one of the five “liberal” Senators 
on the committee. “Sure it was a bad 
statement,” he agreed blandly. “But 
so what? So the committee puts out 
five or six statements that are typical 
McCarthy junk. What difference 
does it make? Don't forget, the com- 
mittee has to please all segments 
of the Republican Party.” 

“I thought that the party was 
being rebuilt in the image of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,” our girl remarked 
mildly. “Sure,” said the Senator's as- 
sistant. “But there will always be a 


MEN OF NO DISTINCTION 


“The popular stereotype of the advertising man—the charcoal suit, the 
martini and casual disregard for home and family—is altogether wrong. 
according to a survey conducted by McCall's Magazine. The study disclosed 
that the advertising man washes windows and dishes, cooks, shops and sits 


with the baby, just as in many other homes.” 


—New York Times 


What, not a monster, just another sucker, 
Detergent-handed, clad in bib and tucker? 
Cook, shopper, sitter, single-minded lover 
As antiseptic as a Rockwell cover? 

Nay, not for him martini-in-the-hand, 
Love-in-the-office, passion contraband; 
He lives as he must write, his every line 
Reflecting bliss in a four-color shrine, 
Where happy families revel in the cheer 
Of tinted kitchens and uncaloried beer, 
And closet doors conspire to refute 

The hidden presence of the charcoal suit. 


—SEC 
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IN THE COMPANY OF BRITAIN’S MOST ENTERTAINING 
PEOPLE... THE WRITERS AND CARTOONISTS OF PUNCH 


Or A WEEK, for the next 
year, you (or some other 
folks you’re especially fond 
of) can spend a delightful 
evening 3000 miles away 
from home. 

Through the magic of PUNCH, Britain’s 
No. 1 humor magazine since 1841, your own 
familiar (perhaps too familiar) world will 
fade out—and you will find yourself in the 
world of your sophisticated British counter- 
part. You will mingle with Britain’s keenest 
contemporary wits and critics, in a weekly 
carnival of the mind where nothing is very 
sacred and dazzling intellectual fireworks 
are taken for granted. 

It was here that Stephen Potter’s fiendish 
techniques of “Gamesmanship” and “Life- 
manship” were first unleashed .. . and Row- 
land Emett’s fantastic Far Tottering and 
Oyster Creek Railway crept across the page. 
Here is where you see over 1000 cartoons 
a year by 70 top-notch English cartoonists of 
today: Searle (“The Belles of St. Trini- 
an’s,”), Giovannetti (“Max”), Langdon, 
Brockbank, Sprod, Fougasse, and others 
whose fame has spread half-way around the 
world. 


Mr. Punch Always Rises to the Occasion 

No matter what happens arourd him, Mr. 
Punch always rises to the occasion . . . and 
beats it merrily with his stick. 

During the recent London newspaper 
strike, for example, Punch provided a solemn 
London Times editorial suitable for all occa- 
sions ... a daily newspaper as it might have 
been sent through channels by a military 
officer . . . a racing summary by “Hippi- 


cratic,” who triumphantly 
announced that (although he 
eouldn’t prove it) he had 
actually picked all the win- 
ners of recent days. 

And when it was suggest- 
ed at a British Dental Conference that the 
shortage of dentists could be relieved by 
glamorizing the profession (as A, J. Cronin 
and Hollywood have done for doctors) 
Punch obliged with a devastating script 
entitled, “Stars Look Down in the Mouth,” 


More Than a Humor Magazine 

Of course, Punch is much more than a 
humor magazine. The pungent editorials by 
its new editor, Malcolm Muggeridge, have 
been widely quoted in America — by Life, 
Time, and many others. And the signatures 
in his new Punch read like a Who’s Who 
of modern English letters: Robert Graves... 
P. G. Wodehouse .. . Evelyn Waugh... 
Anthony Powell ... Randolph Churchill... 
A. P. Herbert. Punch’s columns of review 
and criticism give you fascinating insights 
into current British (and often American) 
plays ... movies... television . . . books 
. . « politics. 

A Special Christmas Offer 





o 


“I’m SX321V of the First Unmanned 
Test Rocket, sir, and I’ve found a local 
variety of banana that’s wonderfully 
stimulating to the intelligence.” 


special arrangements have been made to send 
all 53 issues of Punch for only $5.25 — less 
than 10¢ a week, including overseas postage! 

In fact, in a burst of Christmas spirit, the 
publishers have decided to go even further: 
only $4.00 for each additional subscription 
over your first one. Can you imagine a less 
expensive way to delight and flatter your 
most particular friends and relatives? Each 
person on your gift subscription list will get 
an attractive Christmas card in your name 
telling of your present. 

This special offer can be made only once 
a year, however. So better clip and mail the 
coupon below right away, before it’s too late. 

P.S. Even the ADS in Punch are a treat! 


You might expect it) = gp om am ae ee ee ee ee ee ee 





to be terribly expen- 
sive to receive from 
overseas a whole year 
of Punch— PLUS an 
extra bonus, the big 
Winter Almanack 
crammed with special 
features and full-col- 
or illustrations. But 


This Coupon Good fo 
53 Issues of “Punch” 
for only *5.25* 
INCLUDING THE 81G ALMANACK issue 
*Only $4.00 for each Additional Subscription 





Name 


To: PUNCH, Dept. 19 
30 East 60th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send to me direct from London (and/or to the 


52 regular weekly issues of PUNCH plus the Winter 
Almanack (November, 1956). I enclose payment as follows: 


One subscription at $5.25 
__additional subscriptions at $4.00 each 
Total 











Address. 











City. 
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Buying a Hi-Fi 
record player? 


For best hi-fi 
listening, be sure 
the record player you 
buy has this RED KNOB 
on the tone arm and 
the “quality tag” 
that guarantees you a 
GENUINE G-E CARTRIDGE 
—the finest made! 


O be certain of tone-perfect listening 
‘Lae from the record player you 
buy, look for the red knob that identifies 
the genuine G-E Cartridge. It’s your assur- 
ance that the instrument you buy has the 
highest quality pickup made—used by lead- 
ing manufacturers and broadcast stations. 

Why a G-E Cartridge? 
Because only a fine cartridge and stylus 
can reproduce a// the quality originally re- 
corded on your records. A genuine G-E 
Cartridge and Stylus positively brings you 
all the satisfying highs and lows, the full 
musical dimensions you seek in record 
listening. What's more, the G-E Cartridge 
gives you the same professional quality 
favored by foremost broadcast stations. 
Look for this Quality Tag! 

Remember—it's your privilege to insist on 
the very best. Insist on a G-E Cartridge in 
any tecord player you buy. Look for the 
G-E red knob—look for the G-E Quality 
Tag—obtain the finest record enjoyment. 


Progress 's Our, Most Important Product 
GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 





hatchet man to do what the leaders 
can't do. Don’t get excited about it. 
It's only politics.” 


Perfect Timing 


There is a time for everything, in- 
cluding retrenchment, and there is 
also a time not to get up and pro- 
claim to all concerned, “Come hell or 
high water, we're going to save our 
dough.” 

Suppose you have been doling out 
funds for quite a while to make 
friends abroad and improve their 
condition, and you find that your 
friends or potential friends are com- 
ing along nicely. If not actively in 
your camp, at least they are not mov- 
ing toward that of your opponents. 
Moreover, they are getting in- 
creasingly self-confident and _ self- 
supporting. This could be a moment 
to reduce your outlays judiciously 
and take credit for the progress made 
so far—particularly when there’s an 
election year ahead. 

But suppose on the contrary that 
some of these beneficiaries abroad 
find themselves distracted by too 
many internal and external worries, 
and in addition are being wooed by 
your opponents with promises of aid 
in competition with what you have 
held out to them. This would hardly 
seem the moment to announce to 
one and all that since things are go- 
ing so splendidly to hell, you are 
going to slash your support by 
twenty per cent. 

Yet this is just what the Adminis- 
tration did on November 15, acting 
upon the advice of Foreign Aid 
Director John B. Hollister. The an- 
nouncement of the drastic curtail- 
ment of what was left of the aid 
program that began with the 
Marshall Plan was neatly timed to 
coincide with the news from Moscow 
heralding the large-scale launching 
of its Marshall Plan. 

Neatly timed for Moscow, that is. 
Premier Bulganin and party boss 
Khrushchev were just about to take 
off on a lengthy good-will tour to 
neutralist India (to which they had 
offered a $100-million steel mill), 
Burma (whose surplus rice crop they 
have conveniently bought), and Af- 
ghanistan (where Soviet engineers 
are busy building grain elevators). At 
this interesting moment, our own 
economic-aid program for India was 
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cut back $10 million and Mr. 
Hollister was priding himself on this 
achievement. 

The Soviets, furthermore, taking 
on the guise of Middle Eastern flood- 
control experts, had offered to fi- 
nance Egypt’s immense Aswan High 
Dam project on the Nile. What did 
we think of all this? We thought, ac- 
cording to at least one Washington 
foreign-aid expert, that the whole 
proposal was a bluff; the Soviets 
didn’t really have the resources to 
go through with it. The Soviets 
weren't going to win the Middle 
East with talk like that. 

(Several months earlier, when Pre- 
mier Nasser had told a top American 
representative in Cairo that if the 
Americans wouldn't supply him with 
arms the Soviets would, the Ameri- 
can answered to his face with the 
same expression: “a bluff.”) 

The thought of entering an inter- 
national handout contest and of win- 
ning friends only by becoming the 
highest bidder is of course prepos- 
terous. We cannot let ourselves be 
blackmailed or pay ransom to re- 
cover our prestige. For too long a 
standard joke has been going around 
in Europe and Asia that for a nation 
to qualify for the enjoyment of 
American liberality an active Com- 
munist Party is indispensable. 


Ne THINGS have changed. Soviet 
Russia itself is no longer moving 
against us exclusively through its 
satellite parties in free nations, but 
also through its own Marshall Plan- 
ning and Point Fouring. Now we are 
treated to the spectacle of conserva- 
tionist Bulganin going around giving 
away dams while the budget- 
balancing Mr. Hollister fears they 
might cost too much and enough is 
enough anyway. 

Yet this is the time we should 
come out with a new program of 
foreign assistance aimed at making 
backward nations _ self-supporting 
and independent—even if equidis- 
tant from both sides, as is the case 
with Yugoslavia. Secretary Dulles 
has seen the light about Yugoslavia 
but not Mr. Hollister about India, 
which is in desperate need of large- 
scale assistance. Aren't our relations 
with India in Mr. Dulles’s bailiwick 
too? Or does the Administration be- 
lieve that we should be liberal to- 
ward armed nations that just stay 
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out of the Kremlin fold and conserv- 
ative toward those that are not so 
heavily armed and just want to live 
in freedom? 


All Things . . . 


Richard Wilson, in a laudatory ar- 
ticle on Vice-President Nixon in 
Look: “Inasmuch as Nixon's voting 
record in Congress is a liberal Re- 
publican one, his friends cannot un- 
derstand why so many self-styled 
liberals don’t like him.” 

Human Events (extreme right- 
wing), in the course of a laudatory 
commentary on Nixon: “Some of the 
right-wing Republicans are thought- 
fully, and approvingly, dwelling on 
the voting record of one who was 
Senator Richard Nixon in 1950-52... 
[He] has—in their eyes—a pretty good 
pedigree as expressed in his balloting 
under the Dome.” 


Holiness and Hotcha 


It wasn’t so very long ago that 
many clergymen, particularly of 
the stricter Protestant persuasions, 
looked upon dancing as something 
questionable and hot jazz as down- 
right sinful. Dancing to hot jazz on a 
Sunday, of course, was unspeakable. 

Times have changed. On Novem- 
ber 13—a Sunday—CBS-TV’s regular 
“Look Up and Live” program, whose 
subject is religion, had as its guests 
the Reverend Randy Hammond of 
the East Harlem Protestant Parish 
together with pianist Dave Brubeck 
and his quartet to discuss “The The- 
ology of Jazz”—with illustrations. 

As everyone knows, the Reverend 
Alvin Kershaw, pastor of the Holy 
Trinity Episcopal Church in Oxford, 
Ohio, appeared on “The $64,000 
Question” in October to win $32,000 
as an expert on jazz. Jazz “speaks the 
brotherhood of sensitive men,” de- 
clared the pastor, and offers “a new 
understanding of how you are de- 
pendent upon a power and resource 
greater than yourself.” 

Now comes the National Council 
of Churches of Christ, which is dis- 
cussing a nation-wide radio program 
over CBS on New Year's Eve to con- 
sist not of year-end meditation and 
prayer but of jazz. Presumably at 
some point during the program, the 
sponsor will introduce a plug for re- 
ligion. 
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Who 
will help 
Gabriella? 


Gabriella is six, the eldest of three 
children. She never slept in a bed. She 
goes to school because she gets one 
free meal a day. She has no others. 
She never owned a toy. Home is a hut, 
9 x 12. The walls are of cardboard in 
spots where the logs have rotted away. 
The floor is earthen . . . there are no 
facilities. Gabriella’s parents survived 
the war in Italy, but now there is no 
employment. Their hearts are torn, for 
they cannot help their child . . . not 
even comb her hair . . . they do not 
own a comb, Gabriella’s hunger is 
unappeased, her misery deep. She 
cannot smile. Help to this family means 
hope instead of despair . . . a chance to 
live ... a bulwark against destructive 
ideologies. Won’t you help her and her 
weary parents or other distressed 
children . .. many without one or both 
parents? They can only look to you. 


You alone, or as a member of a group, can help these children by becoming 
a Foster Parent. You will be sent the case history and photograph of “your” 
child upon receipt of application with initial payment. “Your” child is told 
that you are his or her Foster Parent. All correspondence is through our office, 
and is translated and encouraged. We do no mass relief. Each child, treated 
as an individual, receives food, clothing, shelter, education and medical care 
according to his or her needs. 

The Plan is a non-political, non-profit, non-sectarian, government-approved, 
independent relief organization, helping children, wherever the need, in England, 
France, Belgium, Italy, Holland, Greece, Western Germany and Korea, and 
is registered under No. VFA019 with the Advisory Committee on Voluntary 
Foreign Aid of the United States Government and is filed with the National 
Information Bureau. Your help is vital to a child struggling for life. Won’t you 
let some child love you? 


Faster Pavents’ Plan 


For War Childeen,t:. 
43 WEST 61st STREET, NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 


©1955 FPP for WC Inc. 
PARTIAL LIST OF 
SPONSORS AND FOSTER PARENTS PLAN FOR WAR CHILDREN, INC. 
FOSTER PARENTS 43 W. éist St., New York 23, N. Y. 
aiiemin: Wiinieialan In Canada: P. O. Box 65, Sta. B, Montreal, Que. R-12-1-55 


Mary Pickford A. I wish to become a Foster Parent of a needy child for one year. 
Mr. and Mrs. If possible, sex 
Robert W. Sarnoff I will pay $15 a month for one year ($180). Payment will be 
Dr. John Haynes Holmes monthly ( ), quarterly ( ), semi-annually ( ), yearly ( ). 
= —— I enclose herewith my first payment $ 
len Hayes B. I cannot “adopt” a child, but I would like to help a child by 
Dr. Howard A. Rusk contributing $ 
Edward R. Murrow 
Bing Crosby 
Mrs. Gardner Cowles 
K. C. Gifferd 
Gev.and Mrs. Walter Kohler 
Charles R. Hook 
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LESTER B. PEARSON 
Canada’s leading 
statesman offers a 
realistic basis for 
world peace 


DEMOCRACY IN 
WORLD POLITICS 


The Canadian Secretary of State for 
External Affairs, former president of 
the UN General Assembly, writes 
from years of experience as a key 
spokesman for the West. Here he 
explores the problems which the 
democracies must overcome to win 
the peace in today’s uncertain world. 
He points the way to solutions in 
considering the new scale of force in 
atomic warfare, international coali- 
tions, the mediating role of the UN, 
and open diplomacy versus secret 
diplomacy. 136 pages. $2.75 


THE CHALLENGE OF 
LAW REFORM 


By ARTHUR T. VANDERBILT, 
Chief Justice of the New Jersey 
Supreme Court. A challenge to the 
ineffective and outmoded legal prac- 
tices of our states today . . . and a pro: 
gram for more efficient, speedy jus- 
tice and greater security against 
crime. 200 pages. $3.50 


Order from your bookstore. 
40) PRINCETON 
oa University Press 


Princeton, N. J. 














ISSUES FIRST? 
To the Editor: Perhaps you are right in 
suggesting in your editorial in the November 
3 issue that in 1956 issues come first and 
men second, but men must still be taken into 
consideration. Should the President decide 
to run again, the voters will become aware 
of the importance of the Vice-Presidential 
candidate—who ought always to be, but 
sometimes has not been, of Presidential tim- 
ber. The professional politicians ought not 
to choose a man because of his geographical 
availability, his “glamour,” his smile, or his 
back-slapping ability; conditions make us 
realize that the Vice-Presidential candidate 
is peculiarly a Presidential possibility. 

One Democratic suggestion had been made: 
that the slate consist of Stevenson and 
Kefauver. It must be obvious that the man 
who thinks the Vice-Presidency “beneath 
him” is not suitable for the Presidency; 
when the framers of the Constitution (be- 
fore the days of parties) suggested that the 
candidate who received the next highest 
number of electoral votes be named Vice- 
President, they stated their belief that the 
man who is second in line should be of 
Presidential stature. 

It may be true that “at this stage The 
Reporter has only a moderate interest in 
candidates.” But I venture to suggest that 
the average voter—particularly if “independ- 
ent”—probably has more interest in candi- 
dates than in platforms. Many of the prom- 
ises are forgotten as time goes on. It has 
been suggested that a party platform is 
really a gangplank, helping the gang onto 
the ship of state—and then pulled in and 
forgotten until needed again. 

Rosert WITHINGTON 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


To the Editor: In your editorial in the No- 
vember 3 issue you say: “... that magic for- 
mula of ninety per cent of parity . . . is the 
best guarantee of a perpetuated farm sur- 
plus and a perpetuated farm crisis.” You 
have evidently been reading the editorials 
in the urban press, but have not talked with 
the farmers or the country bankers and 
tradesmen. 

Farm surpluses are, in fact, only remotely 
identified with prices. Favorable weather in 
recent years, coupled with vast government 
reclamation projects, is directly responsible. 
(Newly reclaimed deserts in the Grand Cou- 
lee reclamation area have suddenly added 
ten per cent to our total wheat production.) 

And what has actually provoked the pres- 
ent farm crisis is the new arbitrary fixing of 
lower and lower percentages of parity. (Even 
full parity represents no more than actual 
current costs of production.) These drastic 
reductions have cut the ground out from 
under the individual farmer by reducing his 
purchasing power, forcing him to emnioy 
every conceivable device to increase his unit 
bulk production in an effort to bring his 
gross income back into line with his stead- 
ily increasing costs. For evidence, just ask 
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the farmer. For proof, note the continuously 
increasing production as prices continue 
downward. 

I've been admiring your egghead editoria! 
policy on public issues. I’m sorry to see you 
join the Old Guard on this one. 

Grorce D. Taytor 
The New York State Century Farmer 
Stamford, New York 


MUSIC DOWN UNDER 

To the Editor: In his interesting account 
of the London Philharmonia Orchestra in 
your issue of November 3, Martin Mayer 
hardly cast his net wide enough when he 
said of London “nowhere else is there so 
vast a demand for symphonic music.” He 
pointed out that there were five to six hun- 
dred public symphony concerts a year in 
Greater London (with a concentrated pop- 
ulation of 8,346,000). In Australia (popula- 
tion now 9,149,477 over an area as large as 
the United States) in each of the last three 
years approximately 560 public symphony 
concerts have been given; total attendance 
last year being 911,483 with thousands turned 
away. Each of the six state capitals has a 
full-time symphony orchestra with a permia- 
nent conductor. 

Popular support of orchestral concerts in 
Australia is remarkable; sometimes young 
people start to queue twenty-four hours be- 
fore the booking office opens for Youth Se- 
ries concerts. Programs in all states have to 
be repeated from two to five times to accom- 
modate the numbers wishing to attend, and 
Sydney has what is regarded as the largest 
subscription audience in the world. 

S. S. Brown 

Director 

Australian News and 
Information Bureau 

New. York 


NIXON AND RESTON 
To the Editor: Did James Reston’s recent 
reflections on Mr. Nixon constitute a white- 
wash, as William Lee Miller (The Reporter, 
November 3) seems to believe? If I tell you 
that a would-be candidate has abjured 
drunkenness, horse thievery, and wife beat 
ing and if I furnish details on this sinfu! 
past, might you not think twice before vot- 
ing for him? And if I imply that his refor- 
mation resulted from calculation and ambi 
tion rather than from any repentance, might 
you not think a third time? Perhaps there 
are more things in Mr. Reston than Mr. 
Miller dreams of. 

Joun Locu: 

New York 


To the Editor: In his imaginary interview 
with James Reston, William Lee Miller 
seems to focus his grievance on a symptom 
rather than a cause. I agree with him com- 
pletely in his evaluation of Mr. Reston, but 
the suggestion that at his tender age Mr. 
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Nixon can “change”—in one year?—hardly 
seems “sharp probing.” Adaptability can 
have much the same appearance as change, 
and in this instance seems rather more 
probable. 

But Mr. Reston writes for a newspaper 
with a reputation for relative fairness—im- 
partiality—and this responsibility seems to 
weigh heavily upon him. Which brings us 
up squarely with the problem of a fair press. 
A newspaper, it seems to me, cannot be fair 
as long as editors remain human. The editor 
who declared he wrote his editorials in the 
headlines on the front page was only unusu- 
ally candid, not atypical. 

A fair press is one made up of numerous 
papers and editorial policies ranging from 
conservative to liberal opinion so that every 
shade of political thought can have a hospi- 
table channel for its expression. It seems 
unreasonable to protest that papers pub- 
lished and edited by men of conservative 
opinion—the big majority—are not fair to 
liberal ideas, programs, etc. 

If political questions could be weighed as 
fixed values, then Univac might be our man. 
But politics is a vital field only because its 
problems are moral ones. Discriminating 
men appraise them each according to his 
own personal evaluation, and cannot thus be 
“fair to both parties.” 

The great need today is not for men who 
can be impartial—or think they can be—but 
for men who know the great disparity be- 
tween these two political philosophies and 
are warmly partisan. To free articulate, dis- 
cerning men like Mr. Reston from the over- 
whelming burden of impartiality is a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished. 

HELEN THORP 
Fort Lee, New Jersey 


KEFAUVER AND CATER 

To the Editor: I have read with amuse- 
ment and dismay Douglass Cater’s appraisal 
of Senator Estes Kefauver (The Reporter, 
November 3). It’s a classic example of why 
so many Washington correspondents have 
gone wrong in the past in forecasting politi- 
cal events. 

Why was Kefauver popular? Anybody who 
has watched him on television can tell you, 
and that particularly applies to anybody 
who saw him during the days of the crime 
investigation. Here is a man with a common 
touch and an uncommon lot of decent quali- 
ties, not afraid to stand up against the party 
bosses, the so-called Senate Democratic lead- 
ership, the criminal element, and the Dixon- 
Yates gang. Maybe his deficiency lies in not 
wining and dining the Washington corre- 
spondents. 

If the Democrats give Kefauver the dirty 
deal they did before, they may find that 
Eisenhower isn’t the only Republican who 
can beat them. 

ArtHurR E.ior 
Alexandria, Virginia 


To the Editor: Some of my friends were a 
little perturbed about the first part of Doug- 
lass Cater’s article in The Reporter, but I 
didn’t agree. I told them that his diagnosis 
of me was very fair and objective. 
Estes KEFAUVER 
U. S. Senate 
Washington, D. C. 
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M™ Ascoli’s editorial takes stock of the no-score 
Geneva Conference and finds one more urgent 
reason to foster what may be called a Nato patriot- 
ism. This broader political Community, Nato, which 
offers Americans the most appropriate outlet for our 
own patriotism, must grow into something infinitely 
more manifold and ramified than a mere military 
alliance. On the unique capacity of our country to 
develop new institutions while shyly thinking that it 
is following old patterns, our Editor had much to say 
in a speech recently delivered at Marquette Univer- 
sity. In it our readers will recognize some already 
familiar editorial positions together with new ones 
that will be developed in the future. To our Editor’s 
plea for ideas, nothing more appropriate could be 
added than Erie Sevareid’s reflections on two good 
men who devoted their lives to the defense of ideas. 
In the condition of Saudi Arabia as described by 
Ray Alan, who writes regularly for us from the Near 
East, one can see some of the causes for the persist- 
ing turmoil in that area. . . . Isaac Deutscher, author 
of The Prophet Armed: Trotsky, describes something 
going on now in Red China about which the major 
American publications, for some reason, have not 
seen fit to report—a pity, since these events offer 
quite a good chance for Mao & Co. to break their 
necks. . . . Some of the results of the latest post- 
Geneva situation are analyzed by Alastair Buchan, 
diplomatic correspondent for the London Observer, 
who from now on will write regularly for us from 
Europe. We have long been insisting on the need 
for a new diplomacy and a new strategy. Mr. Buchan 
makes this need for a new strategy quite clear and 
we wholeheartedly agree with his conclusions. . . . 
According to Philip Woodyatt, a free-lance writer 
formerly adviser to the State Department on Oriental 
affairs, there is much more than sun and coconuts in 
Hawaii. .. . Our Washington Editor, Douglass Cater, 
has been poking into the nearly incredible intricacies 
of Texas politics. 


|S pemene Ellmann, professor of English at North- 
western University, is the author of two books 
on Yeats; his biography of Joyce will be published by 
the Oxford University Press. ... A. A. Berle, Jr., was 
closely associated with Fiorello LaGuardia. 
Henry Steele Commager is Professor of American 
History at Columbia University. . . . Sidney Alex- 
ander, poet and novelist, teaches at the New School 
in New York. .. . Thomas D. Parrish is a New York 
editor. . . . Our cover is by John Lawn. 
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I suppose that for most of us 
(and certainly for those 25 or 
over) the months between April 
and August, 1945 rank among the 
most important of our lives. 


In these months, just ten years 
ago, Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
died and Harry Truman became 
President, the war in Europe 
stopped, the Big Three met at 
Potsdam, the atom bomb fell on 
Hiroshima, and the Japanese war 
ended. 


The man of all Americans most 
qualified to write about these 
events is Harry S. Truman, and 
he has now set down his own ac- 
count of them. The only complete 
and unedited version of his story 
will appear in two volumes; the 
first, just published, covers his 
initial twelve months in office. 


Mr. Truman tells of taking over 
the Presidency; and he recounts, 
among other things, his major in- 
ternational decisions, his Cabinet 
changes, and the vital home front 
matters involved in the conver- 
sion from all-out war to uncertain 
peace. 


Adding an intimate personal 
touch are letters -he wrote his 
mother and sister Mary back 
home, letters in which he related 
great events while giving filial 
advice on matters of family im- 
portance in Independence, Mis- 
souri. 


Probably some readers will ap- 
proach this book with a ready- 
made reaction. Mr. Truman’s par- 
tisans will find renewed cause for 
pride, his critics new fuel for the 
fires of their indignation. 

But it is a matter of historical 
significance when a President of 
the United States sets down his 
own record of his Administra- 
tion; and I do not see how any 
thinking American can be indif- 
ferent to this work. 


AL. Day 


“Memoirs by Harry S. Truman,” Vol- 
ume I: “Year of Decisions,” is published 
by Doubleday & Company, 575 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. Volume II: 
“Years of Trial and Hope,” will appear 
early in 1956. Each volume sells for 
$5.00, but orders for the two volumes at 
$8.50 the set may be placed before De- 
cember 31, 1955. See your own book- 
seller or any of the 30 Doubleday Book 
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EDITORIAL 





MAX ASCOLI 





Now THAT the four Foreign Min- 

isters are back in their capitals, 
each one busy explaining what was 
not accomplished at Geneva, the time 
has come, I think, to recognize how 
immensely profitable this conference 
can turn out to be—to the West. It 
has made compellingly clear that the 
Atlantic Community cannot long 
survive if the ties that hold it to- 
gether remain of a solely military 
nature. For too long the diplomacy 
of the West, and particularly of our 
country, has been a carbon copy of 
its strategy; for too long our minds 
have been stultified by the notion 
that the paramount threat to our 
civilization lies in the impending 
march of Red divisions. 

If the nuclear stalemate that was 
solemnly ratified at the summit 
meeting is not to end in our ruin, 
the Atlantic Community must coun- 
terbalance, with the kind of unity 
that befits free men, the massive, 
crushing unity of the Soviet bloc— 
a unity that is as many-sided as life 
itself, for it imposes the same totali- 
tarian discipline on all activities of 
the subjugated peoples, from arma- 
ment to economy to ideas. 

To foil the further expansion of 
this totalitarian mass, the Atlantic 
Community must harmonize and 
synchronize the diplomatic and eco- 
nomic policies of the partner nations. 
Even before the last Geneva confer- 
ence it was plain that each of these 
nations could contribute far more 
than armed men to the common 
cause. So for instance if German 
productive and technical skill is en- 
listed to bring economic progress to 
the areas in Africa and Asia where 
the West is most threatened, a far 
greater benefit can accrue to the 
Community and to the Germans 
themselves than from their twelve 
problematic divisions. 

The Community will prove infi- 
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nitely more cohesive and resilient 
when, by participating in it, each 
western nation finds a measure of 
relief from some of the major dif- 
ficulties it cannot cope with alone— 
like unemployment, overproduction, 
or Communist subversion. 

The setting up of two new sHAPEs, 
one dealing with diplomatic, the 
other with economic matters, headed 
by men as good as Al Gruenther is 
in the leadership of the military 
SHAPE—all this cannot be postponed 
to an indefinite future. Molotov has 
made it plain that, for the Soviets, 
the spirit of Geneva means the 
methodical exploitation of domestic 
difficulties within each one of the 
Alled nations, with the candidly 
avowed intention of dismembering 
the Atlantic Community. 


A PRESENT, there is probably no 
“Adomestic difficulty in any Allied 
nation with which the Soviet leaders 
are so hopefully concerned as the 
one that the American people have 
faced ever since the President fell 
sick and the campaign started in ear- 
nest. If the diplomacy of the United 
States is paralyzed during the next 
fifteen months, then the next Presi- 
dent will be the creature most to be 
pitied among all the living. 

The nation certainly cannot afford 
a repetition of what happened in 
1952. At that time, in spite of the 
fact that the Republicans had as 
candidate the unchallenged symbol 
of national and interallied solidarity, 
they found it expedient to inject into 
the campaign reckless issues and slo- 
gans designed to establish the most 
radical difference between their for- 
eign policy and that of the Demo- 
cratic Administrations. In their plat- 
form they came out against “the 
negative, futile, and immoral policy 
of ‘containment,” pledged them- 
selves to take “a dynamic initiative” 











in the conduct of foreign affairs, and 
of course promised “liberation” to 
all the peoples Communism had 
submerged. Their policies, the plat- 
form promised, “will inevitably set 
up strains and stresses within the 
captive world which will make the 
rulers impotent to continue in their 
monstrous ways and mark the begin- 
ning of their end.” 

The nation and the coalition are 
paying an exorbitant price for these 
pledges that the Republican Admin- 
istration had to go through the mo- 
tions of living up to. Now, if the 
danger to the nation were not so 
clear and present, the Democratic 
Presidential aspirants would be 
more than entitled to repay the 
Republicans in kind. Fortunately, it 
is difficult to imagine any of them 
yielding to this temptation. If dam- 
aging blows are inflicted on the Ad- 
ministration, they are likely to come 
from the Republican right wing. 

Yet the national emergency de- 
mands something more of the Demo- 
cratic aspirants than charity and for- 
bearance. It demands even more 
than the patriotism the Republican 
candidates exhibited in 1940 and 
1944 when they kept foreign policy 
out of politics. Now the nation faces 
something worse than a war—a dire 
emergency of unlimited duration. 

The man will prove himself 
worthy to be our next Chief Execu- 
tive who brings forth a program to 
make of the Atlantic Alliance a 
civil and not merely a military Com- 
munity, and takes a hand in carrying 
this program through even while 
campaigning. The job cannot be put 
off to January 20, 1957. 


HERE HAS NEVER been an election 

like the coming one, and never 
has there been so clear, if so cruel, a 
test by which the citizen can meas- 
ure the fitness of the candidates. 
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The Hidden America 


Our untapped reservoir of ideas 


MAX ASCOLI 


From November 8 to 11, Marquette 
University in Milwaukee held a sym- 
posium on “From Disorder to World 
Order,” the second of a series, in 
celebration of its seventy-fifth anni- 
versary. The following is the key- 
note address which our Editor was 
invited to deliver under the title 
“The World Today.” 


P OPENING these discussions, 1 hope 
I am not going too far afield 
from what the faculty planning com- 
mittee expected of me if I tackle the 
subject I gratefully accepted to deal 
with—“The World Today”—in a less 
than global way. Rather than of the 
whole round world, I am going to 
speak about our world—which means 
our America. There is no more deci- 
sive element in the world, and cer- 
tainly it is the one we can know best 
and act on. Moreover, it is the one 
for which we are responsible. 

I assume you will agree with me 
that by so restricting the ground I 
am going to cover, I have not made 
the coverage itself less arduous or 
less controversial. It seems to me 
that before we start considering the 
causes that make for order and for 
disorder, we had better put our feet 
as firmly as we can on our home 
ground. In other words, let’s look 
first at the forces operating in our 
midst and inside ourselves, and on 
the impact these forces bring to bear 
on the world outside. 

Let me reassure you at once that 
you are not going to hear from me 
anything about “the image of Amer- 
ica,” the projection and the re- 
touching of this image in the minds 
of men, just as you are not going to 
hear anything about “the war of 
ideas,” “winning the peace,” in fact 
not even a mention of that horrid 
metaphor “the cold war.” It so hap- 
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pens that I have a philosopher’s re- 
spect for thought-through ideas and 
for hard facts—a respect that, if any- 
thing, has been made even more 
militant during the last seven years 
by the exasperating job, day in and 
day out, of editing clichés out of 
other people’s writing. 


‘The Dignity of Man’ 


It is exactly the set of ideas our 
country is supposed to stand for that 
has lately been the object of an- 
guished scrutiny on the part of some 
of the most wide-awake, responsible 
American thinkers. To a certain ex- 
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tent, of course, this has been going 
on ever since our country was 
founded. In periodic cycles, as is the 
case with every comparatively new 
country, the presses have been sput- 
tering out tomes by native or foreign 
writers on the meaning and the 
mission of America, America’s com- 
ing—or not coming—of age, one or 
another turning point in its history, 
and the like. This time, however, 
there is something different. 

We are not dealing here with so- 
ciological autobiographies of our 
nation. There is not any longer a 
search for the place that this phe- 
nomenon which is America can find 
among other national phenomena 
and civilizations. There is a wide- 
spread awareness now of the Atlas 
role our country has assumed. How 
or to what extent can it carry its 
crushing economic and ideological 
burden? 


There is a sense both of urgency 
and of tragedy, to mention only a 
couple of instances, in what Russell 
Davenport had to say—in a hurry, 
for he knew he was dying—in his 
book The Dignity of Man. In the 
same way, there is a sense of tragedy 
in the latest book by Walter Lipp- 
mann, The Public Philosophy. In- 
deed, it can be said that Lippmann’s 
anguished urge to state what he felt 
had to be stated, to set right what he 
felt was wrong, greatly contributed 
to mar the usefulness of his book. 

What Davenport said is that the 
ideals America still insists on preach- 
ing to the rest of the world simply 
do not carry. They do not carry 
even in the countries of western Eu- 
rope from which these ideas were 
imported in the eighteenth century. 
Our statesmen still go on proclaim- 
ing their devotion to the inevita- 
bility of progress, the inalienable 
nature of human rights, the sacred- 
ness of the human person, and 
so forth. It is the same language in 
which the Declaration of Independ- 
ence was written. But to the most 
civilized and still friendly men in 
foreign countries these formulae 
sound archaic and quaint. If I may 
summarize Davenport, we speak an 
entirely private language, a sort of 
ideological Basic English composed 
of a constantly shrinking number of 
expressions that do not help us to 
maintain communications with the 
rest of the world. 

We have become inarticulate, 
Davenport thought. “This inarticu- 
lateness,” he wrote, “in the face ol 
a great crisis, this inability to ex- 
plain to others our most cherished 
goals, is the more baffling to us be- 
cause, from childhood, we have been 
taught to believe that we are in pos- 
session of a valid and inspiring 
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philosophy of man.” And, “We dis- 
cover that we cannot survive as a 
nation without sacrificing, but we 
cannot tell anyone why.” Or, “The 
doctrine of progress exacts our la- 
bors, challenges our intelligence in 
countless enterprises, calls us to high 
and heroic efforts on the beaches of 
distant lands. But when we turn to 
ask the reasons for these challenges 
and exactions, we find ourselves in 
a dim and nihilistic world, through 
which we can find no path, because 
the optimistic tradition in which we 
have been reared has, in effect, de- 
nied its reality.” 


Like People Anywhere 


Yet—and Davenport knew it—if all 
these ideals that America keeps pro- 
pounding sound quaint or obsolete 
to the rest of the world, there is 
nothing quaint or obsolete, not even 
in the eyes of our worst enemies, 
about that gigantic fact which is 
America—the sheer miracle of this 
country’s tumultuous conquest of 
ever-growing wealth and power. The 
rest of the world may wearily or 
smilingly dismiss our ideological 
symbols, particularly considering 
that they have been reduced to a 
small number of stereotyped hiero- 
glyphics meant to decorate the bal- 
ance sheet of the American economy. 
But there is no one—not anywhere 
in the world, certainly not in Mos- 
cow—inclined to dismiss the stagger- 
ing record of that balance sheet. We 
are certainly misreading our times 
if we assume that the greatest influ- 
ence that shapes the life of men 
comes from the Muscovite ideology, 
or from any other ideology for that 
matter. The greatest influence is 
still this fact that is America—this 
unsurpassed miracle of industrial 
technology, democracy, and capital- 
ism. Of course, it has all been done 
under nearly perfect laboratory con- 
ditions, with virgin lands and a 
rich soil. But on the other hand, 
those who carried it out were men 
and women unmistakably like every- 
body else in the world, who did the 
job with an extraordinary economy 
of myths and legends and guiding 
stars. 

How have the Americans done it? 
The insatiable curiosity to find this 
out can be truly considered as the 
major driving force of our times. All 
the great revolutions of our days 
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can be considered, at least in part, 
attempts to imitate America accord- 
ing to distorted interpretations of 
how the Americans had done it. The 
revolutions have all been prompted 





by the same compelling “Me too” 
and “Why not me?” Certainly the 
fact that is America obsessively 
haunts the Soviet leaders. Fascism, 
too, was a ruthless attempt to set up 
a spick-and-span, thoroughly mech- 
anized society, with a system of auto- 
matic controls designed to condition 
the emotions and the dreams of men. 

We hear talk all the time about 
Americanization as something for 
which our country is responsible. 
But if there has ever been an 
altogether spontaneous, irresistible 
trend throughout the world, it has 
been just this urge to do forcibly, 
full steam ahead, what came about 
here through haphazard spontane- 
ity, prodigious labor, and luck. This 
mad rush toward Americanization 
can be found first of all in Russia, 
as well as in some of the newly in- 
dependent countries eager to go 
through their own experiment with 
the industria! revolution. It can be 
found wherever the attempt is being 
made to establish uniform controls 
or national plans to speed up the 
process of production. All these 
forms of planning in foreign coun- 
tries—nationalist, socialist, commu- 
nist, or otherwise—are just the poor 
man’s Americanism. 


Our Built-in Checks 


In only one country has the process 
of reckless Americanization been 
successfully slowed down. That 
country, of course, is America. It 
happened that the American people 
never quite reconciled themselves to 
bigness: They never quite aban- 
doned the ingrained suspicion that 
there was in it the sinister evidence 
of conspiracy. They have also suc- 
ceeded, up to our own times, in 
preserving huge zones of immensely 
decentralized, wildly pluralistic ac- 





tivity. The evidence can still be 
found, for instance, in the field of 
education, in our local or regional 
press, in our amazingly large number 
of religious denominations and sects, 
and in our stubborn attachment to 
local government. 

But the best evidence of this 
American capacity to produce and 
nurture antibodies strong enough to 
check the impulse toward centrali- 
zation and oversized bigness is to be 
found in our political parties. We 
have big business, big government, 
and big labor in our country, but 
still we have nothing even vaguely 
approaching big party. Our two 
parties—the only ones that really 
count—are extraordinarily elastic af- 
fairs. They acquire gigantic propor- 
tions in the months preceding 
Presidential elections. Whole floors 
of the best hotels in every Ameri- 
can city are rented for party head- 
quarters then, and a _ convulsive 
activity goes on there, aimed at 
reaching every conceivable real or 
fancied group—labor, veteran, for- 
eign-born, every religious, neighbor- 
hood, or fraternal organization, and 
ultimately, every man or woman 
who can deliver a vote. After the 
elections, the newspapers carry big 
ads offering at super-bargain prices 
desks, leather chairs, typewriters, 
and filing cabinets that have been 
used for only a few wecks by profes- 
sional or volunteer politicians. I 
must confess that to me the reading 
of those newspaper ads is a thor- 
oughly enjoyable experience. 


ape EXTRAORDINARY American tal- 
ent for compensating superefh- 
ciency in some fields with perpetu- 
ated chaos in some others has actually 
given great sturdiness to our body 
politic and has contributed to keep 
it free. Not only do we have, side by 
side, a redoubtably large Federal 
bureaucracy and no party bureauc- 
racy worthy of the name; we also 
have the giant corporations of the 
General Motors or Dupont type and 
the struggling little stores in every 
block in our cities and along all 
Main Streets in our country. The 
Small Business Administration lists 
about 4,300,000 businesses in the 
United States, of which nearly four 
million can be classified as small. 
We have a party system that has 
allowed us to skip what many Euro- 
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peans consider “inevitable stages of 
historical development,” like the 
growth of liberal or socialist or com- 
munist parties with mass followings. 
We have a business system in which 
trade unions have achieved power as 
businesses in their own right with- 
out any serious trace of class con- 


sciousness. In spite of our composite 
vacial stock, we have a national 
mind, in which the idea of the profit 
motive is so thoroughly ingrained 
that Marxism—that maniacal search 
ior hidden motives behind every 
man’s actions—actually never had a 
chance. 

In a unique way, a number of 
immunities have been developed 
here that have succeeded in at least 
slowing down that regimentation or 
mechanization of society which char- 
acterizes so many forms of “Ameri- 
canisms” abroad. But—and I must 
emphasize the “but’—all these im- 
munities have been developed in a 
highly informal, somewhat secretive 
way, and are seldom if ever reflected 
in intellectual terms that foreigners 
or, for that matter, Americans them- 
selves can rationally grasp. Most- 
ly, these immunities have been com- 
municated through habits or social 
rituals, without any prescription or 
formula that anybody at home or 
“broad could copy or analyze. No 
effort, however, has been spared to 
spread all over the world our mes- 
sage about rugged individualism, 
unlimited opportunities, and in- 
alienable rights. 


A Private Wisdom 


This leads us straight back to the 
private language Davenport was 
complaining about. If what I have 
been trying to say is to some extent 
correct, it is not only the ideological 
language of America that is private, 
or for internal consumption only. 
The fact of America, too, with all its 
built-in immunities, its compensa- 
tory balances of meticulous order 
and buoyant chaos, is equally pri- 
vate and unfit to be defined, visual- 
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ized, and communicated. This dif- 
ficulty has been encountered both by 
foreigners and Americans. Yet it is a 
fact that with their incredible knack 
for finding their way in a livable 
middle course, with their avoidance 
of extremes—sometimes paradoxical- 
ly realized by swinging brusquely 
from one extreme to another—the 
American people have developed a 
soundness, a wisdom, all their own. 
But this wisdom has remained such 
a secret, even to them, that it may 
well be lost without their knowing 
it. 

Moreover, if the inner making of 
America is a secret that cannot be 
communicated to others, the fact 
of America is there for all the out- 
side world to see. I say it again: It 
is a staggering fact. Seven per cent 
of the world’s population contrib- 
utes forty-one per cent of the goods 
and services produced in the world. 
Our automobile production in 1954 
was seventy per cent of the total 
production in the world. All this 
leads to one conclusion: The very 
existence of America, with its fan- 
tastic potential for production and 
consumption and with the envy it 
arouses, is one of the major—to put 
it mildly—sources of unrest and 
probably of subversion in the world. 
This source of unrest and subver- 
sion doesn’t lend itself easily to 
dikes and checks. 


HERE Is an unbalance between 

the fact that is America and our 
idea of it. The fact is rolling on its 
own, affecting and stirring all men 
on earth, irresistible yet turbid and 
secretive. The idea or ideas that 
should reflect it and make it avail- 
able to others trail lamely behind, 
unappealing and somewhat incon- 
gruous. This unbalance, in my opin- 
ion, is one of the major causes of 
world disorder. 

This means that the restoration of 
order must start in our own minds. 
In my opinion, it requires hard work 
by the professionals of analysis, re- 
flection, and expression that are 
the intellectuals—and not pessimism 
and breast beating. Or at least I 
am not inclined to indulge in any 
breast beating myself. I happen to 
be a new American and therefore 
a neophyte of America. I also hap- 
pen to be—and proudly—an intellec- 
tual. If enough of us American in- 


tellectuals see what the job to be 
done is, the unbalance is already on 
the way to being redressed. 

The way to do the job, in my 
opinion, is to acquire a far greater, 
more articulate knowledge of the 
peculiarities of the American expe- 
rience—of the reasons why it has 
been so secretive, of the inner wis- 
dom that the American people 
possess to such an extraordinary de- 
gree but for some reason don’t seem 
to be inclined to communicate in 
intelligible terms to the rest of the 
world—or even to themselves. In 
other words, I would dare to say that 
the secret for getting out of some 
of our most pressing troubles is that 
of the Delphic oracle: Know thyself 
--with the accent on the “know” and 
with the understanding that knowl- 
edge, to be effective, must be com- 
municable. 


Recrossing the Ocean 


Since the end of the war, the need 
for communicating at least some 
bits of the American experience to 
the outside world has been felt in 
this country. It has been felt, how- 
ever, in a rather philanthropic, do- 
goodish way, punctuated by more 
than a bit of impatience. So, for in- 
stance, foreign students and visitors- 
at-large have been invited in great 
numbers, out of a firm belief on our 
part that just by poking around, 
foreigners can learn what is good for 
them—and of course love us. 


But no serious American since the 
end of the war could be so oblivious 
of our impact on the outside world 
and of the impact of the outside 
world on us as to believe that we 
could go back to a sort of blessed 
isolation—a contented, somewhat su- 
perfluous nation, dedicated to the 
production of the comfortabe super- 
fluities of life. With the onrush of 
American assistance to the outside 
world, the offer of American patent 
medicines to cure the world’s ills 
went along. It was a good begin- 
ning, yet it must be admitted that 
it was characterized by peculiar 
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haste. With each program of Ameri- 
can assistance considered as an end 
in itself, it was assumed that gen- 
erous shots of dollars and American- 
ism vitamins would be enough to 
make our beneficiaries catch up with 
us, or at least stand on their own. 
Wasn't it clear that our institutions 
were a model to the world? Yet we 
had one disappointment alter an- 
other. 

So, for instance, our statesmen 
were greatly irked at the reluctance 
of the friendly European nations to 
adopt our own Federal system—re- 
jecting even the cheapest possible 
way for them to start on that road: 
a European army that we would 
have largely subsidized. The thought 
did not occur to many Americans 
that the thirteen colonies were not 
exactly nations, and harbored next to 
nothing that could be called nation- 
alism. Somehow it was found shock- 
ing that the undoubted improvement 
of the economic condition of the peo- 
ple of Europe, brought about at such 
a cost by the American government, 
did not immediately yield the ex- 
pected result of strengthening their 
democracies. Even the representa- 
tives of American labor in Europe 
could not easily swallow the fact that 
once the workers were provided 
with fairly well-paid jobs, they would 
not abandon their class conscious- 
ness and become like their Ameri- 
can brethren, just job-conscious. 

I could go on for a long while, list- 
ing many more instances of the suc- 
cessive one-shot attempts to strength- 
en the rest of the world—or at 
least that part of it over which we 
could exert some influence by freely 
offering some fragments of Ameri- 
can experience or, as the saying 
goes, know-how. But the major 
trouble with all our attempts to 
strengthen the rest of the world is 
that the American people have never 
been distinguished by a_ particular 
vearning to know how their own 
multinational experiment has turned 
out to be such a staggering success. 


The Seed and the Crop 


lake, for instance, the Federal sys- 
tem that we have tried to peddle 
without too much success on the 
European continent. We have de- 
scribed it to our European friends 
in the same way it is described in 
the textbooks on civics: a Federal 
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Administration, with defined, lim- 
ited powers, sovereign states, and, 
of course, master and arbiter of it 
all, the sovereign people, whose 
power is equally apportioned among 
no less sovereign individuals, each 
one protected by the sacred, inalien- 
able rights enshrined in the Consti- 


tution. Actually, as we all know or 
should know, the reality is some- 
thing quite different. The Federal 
system, as it has been developing 
ever since it was founded, is infi- 
nitely more complex, pluridimen- 
sional, and above all more original 
than the mechanism devised by the 
Founding Fathers. 

True, it had to make room for 
new institutions of private govern- 
ment, like corporations and trade 
unions, which have carved out for 
themselves quite an unconventional 
slice of sovereignty. And true also, 
the responsibility of these institu- 
tions of private government toward 
the individuals whose destiny to a 
considerable degree they affect is 
still far from adequately or safely 
defined. 

At the same time, it must be em- 
phasized that the reciprocal balanc- 
ing and checking on the part of 
independent and interrelated forces 
has been working with astonishing 
success. By far the largest number 
of these forces that somehow check 
and balance each other within the 
framework of the ever-expanding 
Constitution are of such a nature 
that the Founding Fathers could not 
even remotely have imagined. But 
obviously this only proves both the 
genius and the luck of those truly 
great men. So, for instance, it hap- 
pens that the pressures of business, 
labor, and farmers somehow and 
sometimes manage to check and bal- 
ance each other, as do the benefits 
that, in turn, they extract from the 
Federal government. Within our 
party system, a system that the 
Founding Fathers did their very best 
to prevent, we have the arrogance 


or greed of the professional politi- 
cian periodically checked by the fear 
that the politically inactive bulk of 
the citizenry may, on Election Day, 
wake up. 

Between the jurisdictions of the 
Federal and of the state govern- 
ments there has been lately an out- 
growth of interstate bodies and au- 
thorities, just as there have been 
independent authorities springing up 
within our ill-defined metropolitan 
areas—these huge sprawling agglom- 
erates of twentieth-century living, 
sometimes verging on lawlessness 
because of the too many centers o! 
government that endeavor to con- 
trol them. Frequently the independ. 
ent functional authorities become 
centers of baronial power that turn 
out to be more or less beneficial ac- 
cording to the personal ethics of the 
baron. There is no denying the fact 
that there are many more areas of 
feudal power in our country—in the 
agencies for the dissemination of 
news, for instance—than it is com- 
fortable to admit. In the same way 
the usefulness of interstate authori- 
ties such as the tva or the Tribor- 
ough Bridge and Tunnel Authority 
in New York cannot be questioned, 
whether or not they represent a form 
of creeping something—socialism or 
feudalism. 


The Fundamentalist Fallacy 


The growth of our Constitutional 
government is still, as it has been 
since the beginning, a very much 
unfinished business. In fact, at the 
present time there is quite a backlog 
of business whose settlement accord- 
ing to the spirit of the Constitution 
is badly overdue. All this proves that 
our Constitution has been working 
and has still an enormous amount 
of work ahead. It also proves that 
our Federal structure is very much 
more complex and delicately bal- 
anced than the hallowed blueprint 
of Federalism generally supposed to 
be our Constitution which we have 
been peddling in Europe. 
The fact is, a striking similarity 
exists between the difficulties of our 
Constitutional growth at home and 
those that Europe—without benefit 
of a federal constitution—is pain- 
fully trying to overcome. In Europe, 
too, there is a strong tendency to 
ward the formation of new func- 
tional authorities across national 
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boundaries. One of these authorities 
—the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity at Strasbourg—is already in 
existence. It is a safe guess that if 
NATO is going to survive the Commu- 
nists’ constant hammering and evolve 
into something more than a purely 
military coalition, it will have to 
bring into existence some suprana- 
tional authorities of the Strasbourg 
type. 

For some reason we seem loath to 
admit the amazing record and many- 
sidedness of our Constitutional expe- 
rience. We prefer to have it analyzed 
by ponderous if valuable research 
projects, whose many-volumed _re- 
ports are to be found buried in the 
libraries. We keep talking about 
lreedom of expression or of the press, 
and consider only a passing anomaly 
the existence of institutions that, 
while processing news and advertise- 
ments—sometimes even ideas—inevi- 
tably subject the right of free speech 
or free press to definite limitations. 
The limitations of these and similar 
rights are inevitable, provided a 
check can be exerted on those who 
benefit from this inevitability. 

Fundamentalism, perhaps, is the 
proper word for the still-prevailing 
attitude toward our rights, freedoms, 
and liberties—each considered as the 
object of ritualistic worship, with 
little or no concern for the limita- 
tion to which every right has to be 
subjected if the citizens are to have 
in various degrees some enjoyment 
of them. Again, an immensely rich 
experience is both covered up and 
wasted by the prevailing use of pious 
clichés. The same can be said about 
our business system—that amazing 
combination of public controls and 
assistance, private government, and, 
sometimes, risk taking. The truth is 
that it works wonders, it is more and 
more resilient—and the most authori- 
tative people still call it, of all things, 
a system of free, individual initiative. 


Wanted: Ideas 


Reluctance to generalize, a certain 
idiosyncrasy toward ideas, or diffidence 
toward those who are supposed to 
cultivate and practice the skill of 
articulating ideas—all these could be 
considered as related aspects of a 
harmless national foible were it not 
for two facts. The first is that this 
nation is the magnet of hope among 
free men and of hatred among those 
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who keep men unfree—a double bur- 
den which, short of suppressing its 
own existence, this nation cannot 
shake off. The second is that it only 
needs to look inside itself to find 
both the ideas and the guidance free 
men need. 

Moreover, at this very moment of 
our national history, the call for ideas 
is coming from everywhere, even 
from the most unsuspected quarters. 
This is not, if I may use such a soiled 
expression, just a new stunt of psy- 
chological warfare. 

Since the Geneva summit confer- 
ence—or perhaps even better since 
the atomic stalemate became equally 
clear to both sides—it has become 
imperative to find some substitute 
for force, or at least for the ultimate, 
suicidal type of force. The search 
has started for goals as well as for 
the military and nonmilitary tech- 
niques that may allow our nation to 
move toward these goals. Obviously, 
both goals and means demand the 
greatest possible harmonization of 
effort with the Allied nations. No 
such harmonization is conceivable 
unless there is a community of ideas 
with our Allies. 

According to a recent dispatch in 
the New York Times, as different 
political personages as Admiral Rad- 
ford, Vice-President Nixon, Chief 
Justice Warren, and Admiral Strauss 
have, within the span of a few days 
and with equal vigor, expressed this 
need for ideas. What all these men 
meant, I am sure, was not just some 
bright scheme or brilliant gimmicks, 
but some cohesive principle that 
might give greater self-confidence to 
America and a greater confidence in 
America among the peoples of our 
coalition. This requires hard and 
fearless thinking. But this nation 
must rid itself of the fear of ideas. 


The Holy Tidbit 


Fear of ideas invariably means fear 
of facts—the basic, hard facts of our 
national life, of the extraordinarily 
rich inheritance we have received, 
and of the world around us. Facts 
can never be ascertained, their im- 
pact cannot be tested and measured, 
the lesson and meaning which is in 
them can never be released unless 
we manage to collect and classify 
them according to definite criteria. 
These criteria for selecting, classify- 
ing, and testing facts are called 


ideas. They come to us from our 
past and are of course in constant 
need of being retested, rechecked on 
the ever-new happenings of the day. 
But without that constant work of 
reconciling past and present and of 
squeezing out of the present the lim- 
ited, qualified message it carries in 
itself—unless this is done, we have 
no control over the facts. They, or 
rather the events of the day, control 
us and carry us along. We float then, 
rather than move deliberately in the 
pursuit of definite purposes. 

A disturbing tendency has devel- 
oped in this country during the last 
couple of generations: the habit of 
dignifying with the name “fact”—in- 
deed, stubborn, irrefutable fact—ev- 
ery little happening of the day that 
somehow makes the news and lends 
itself to be clipped and filed away. 
They are all supposed to be born 
free and equal, each one entitled to 
a veto power on ideas and theories. 
This has led to a peculiar noncom- 
mittalism, which still prevails in our 
social sciences and has marred the 


usefulness of so many of the expen- 
sive research projects in this field. It 
is a bit ironic and more than a bit 
sad that a number of these research 
projects and the social sciences in 
general have been lately indicted as 
somewhat subversive, while what's 
wrong with most of them lies in in- 
conclusiveness and_ indecisiveness— 
again, fear of ideas and fear of facts. 
We have gone quite a long way in 
this country in the systematic, if per- 
haps half-conscious, attempt at pre- 
venting that process of theorizing, 
that reciprocal cross-fertilization of 
experience and of doctr'nae, which 
we need if we want—to use a com- 
mon expression—to be on top of the 
events. Sometimes this sterilization 
of the thinking mind, this brain 
washing, is called by the name of a 
rather respectable social science: 
sociology. 

I am talking of these anti-intellec- 
tual trends prevalent among pro- 
fessional intellectuals because I am 
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aware of the honor I have been 
given in being invited to address an 
intellectual community. It is, of 
course, in the intellectual communi- 
ties that the professional intellec- 
tuals must start shaking off the too- 
long-prevailing timidity toward both 
ideas and facts. If the work of re- 
dressing the balance between what 
I have called the fact and the idea 
of America does not start in the in- 
tellectual or academic communities, 
where else can it start? 


Intellectuals—and Proud of It 


Mine is a frank plea for respecting 
both facts and ideas, addressed to 
fellow intellectuals. We _ certainly 
cannot go on much longer with the 
situation Davenport deplored—with, 
on the one hand, hallowed ideas that 
are getting increasingly stereotyped 
and uncommunicable, and, on the 
other, the huge, mountainous ac- 
cumulation of unorganized tidbits 
taken from newspaper clippings or 
statistics or public-relations press re- 
leases, and all called facts. Things 
have gone well beyond the point of 
national safety. 

Mine is a plea for ideas, but not 
for ideologies. We do not need ideo- 
logical binges in our country, or 
systematic attempts to force the 
hand of history for the sake of veri- 
fying historical predictions and 
reaching some perfect, immutable 
order of things. We certainly do not 
need glib, irresponsible splurges of 
theoretical inventiveness. All we 
need, as I said before, is to know 
ourselves, the immense experience 
of which we are the depositaries and 
the inheritors—if we only take the 
trouble to acquire a firm possession 
of it. At this particular time in our 
history there is nothing more urgent 
if we want to establish influential 
communication with the outside 
world. 


better endowed than 
ours with the necessary ingredients 
making for world-mindedness and 
sophistication. The capacity so much 
admired in the British for establish- 
ing common denominators and en- 
during links among men of different 
nations and creeds has exhibited it- 
self over territories far removed 
from the motherland and during a 
comfortably long period of time. 


ly IS DIFFICULT to conceive of a 
people 
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Over here, on the contrary, the most 
reciprocally uncongenial groups 
have had to live, huddled together, 
in conditions of extremely uncom- 
fortable and sometimes bloody fric- 
tion. There was never any melting 
in any kind of pot; the expression 
is as silly as it is trite. Rather, the 
process of harmonization went on 
through hard collective bargaining— 
and with plenty of disharmonies 
left, which means crude differentials 
among citizens as to the actual en- 
joyment of their opportunities and 
rights. Yet it has been an amazing 
success story, one not just of co- 
existence among divergent groups 
but of collective creativeness. To 
draw full benefit from this success 
story, we must throw into the ash- 
can the melting-pot cliché and all 
that goes with it. 

At the present moment in history, 
the immensely federal nature of our 
system of government makes it ideal- 
ly fit to be the nucleus of a federa- 
tion of independent, self-ruling gov- 
ernments, each one jealous of its 
own sphere of independence. It 
doesn’t make much difference if 
what I have called a federation actu- 
ally turns out to be not much more 
than a confederacy or a network of 
interlocked confederacies or com- 
monwealths. What is important 
comes from the simultaneous exist- 
ence of two conditions: the need 
among free people to close their 
ranks, and the capacity over here to 
contribute powerfully to the satis- 
faction of this need. For one, I be- 
lieve that our country has this 
capacity. 


The Time Is Ripe 


Moreover, I want to add that the 
postwar situation, highlighted now 
by the post-Geneva emergency, 
comes at the right time—right for 
Amterica and right for the outside 
world. America would have devel- 
oped hopelessly ingrown and practi- 
cally mute if it had not found the 
further continuation of its course 
and the realization of its identity in 
a broad assemblage of nations. I 
think it is literally true that America 
needs to articulate its inner experi- 
ence and to share it with the Allied 
nations, just as the Allied nations 
themselves for their own self-pres- 
ervation need the cohesive leaven- 
ing that only America can give. To 


a very large extent, the growth ol 
the Allied confederation or com. 
monwealth is just one more step in 
that process of internal reform 
which started when this nation was 
founded. But of course at this stage 
we cannot hope to communicate 
with our associates by sign languag« 
or secretive hints. We must use per- 
suasion, thought-out arguments, and 
ideas. 

This means that at all reievant 
levels the work of interlacing na- 
tional sovereignties—each one with its 
redefined, innerly balanced range ol 
self-government—must start. In the 
same way, the establishment of su- 
pranational authorities or institu- 
tions to satisfy those needs which no 
nation by itself can cope with must 
also get under way. Incidentally, 
while doing all these jobs with 
others and for others, we can also, 
by using similar methods, satisfy 
urgent domestic exigencies. We do 
not need to go beyond our borders to 
realize how the institutions of self- 
government ought to be redefined, 
if the curse of overcentralization is 
to be avoided. Neither do we need 
to look at Europe as well-meaning 
though somewhat impatient plan- 
ners of other people’s institutions to 


reach the conclusion that a new pat- 
tern of twentieth-century govern- 
ment is bound to emerge which will 
harmonize the old horizontal or geo- 
graphical patterns of government 
with the new vertical and functional 
ones designed to satisfy specific su- 
pranational needs. We have a star- 
tlingly similar situation in our own 
country, at the interstate level. 


Non Prevalebunt 


All this, of course—like practically 
all I have been saying—implies the 
willingness on the part of our peo- 
ple to utilize the reservoir of experi- 
ence they have in themselves. It 
implies an unabashed willingness— 
and not only among intellectuals—to 
deal with ideas, which are the only 
weapons we inave to make a dent on 
facts. 
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But there is no reason to be 
desperate or even pessimistic. We've 
got to hand it to our enemies: They 
have provided the American people 
with a superior education on foreign 
lands, even in the remotest spots ol 
the globe, from Korea to Afghani- 
stan, and with that education the 
awareness that we cannot take care 
of all those faraway troubles with 
one-shot operations, no matter 
whether they are called assistance 
plans or massive retaliation. 

The idea is rapidly sinking in 
among us that we are in for an in- 
definitely long pull of American 
intervention in the affairs of the 
world—a kind of interventionism 
the like of which has never existed 
anywhere. Not even our enemies, 
assuming that there is I don’t say 
honesty but intelligence in them, 
can seriously call it imperialistic. 

My plea is for a greater degree ol 
self-confidence and, in the truest 
sense of the term, self-consciousness, 
particularly among __ intellectuals. 
There has been too much despair 
around lately—and again, particu- 
larly among intellectuals. In that 
book I mentioned at the beginning, 
for instance, Walter Lippmann not 
only tried to cut down to size the 
concept of popular sovereignty—a 
job that Plato and Aristotle started 
some twenty-five centuries ago and 
that good men should do at least 
once every generation, particularly il 
they happen to believe in democracy. 
But Lippmann also tried to trace the 
date when things started going wrong 
in this world, to find the culprit— 
and there he got hopelessly lost in 
hopelessness. One does not know 
whether, for him, the wrong turning 
point was in 1917 or at the time ol 
the French Revolution, or of the 
Reformation, or of Original Sin. He 
ends with a Manichaean conception 
of history which leaves the reader 
with the suspicion that the struggle 
between good and evil may well be 
over and evil has won. 


I pon’T think that there is room for 
any such pessimism, and I don’t 
think we have to attribute the re- 
sponsibility for what is wrong to 
any past event, no matter how re- 
grettable. I believe that the responsi- 
bility is only ours and that the time 
of the irrevocable wrong turn, if we 
fail to act, is now. 
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ROBERT E. SHERWOOD 
and 
BERNARD DeVOTO 


ERIC SEVAREID 


ered E. SHERWOOD is dead at fifty- 
nine of a heart attack. Bernard 
DeVoto is dead at fifty-eight of a 
heart attack. The horizon looks 
emptier to all American writers, and 
especially to those whose writings 
grow out of their times and are de- 
signed to influence their times in the 
large undertakings of first principles, 
human brotherhood, and the freedom 
of the eternal individual. 

They were of the true professionals, 
these two writers. They were writers 
by instinct, by severe discipline, by 
habit, conviction, and the love of it; 
seat-of-the-pants and sweat-of-the- 
brow writers who knew writing for 
what it is—the hardest work in the 
world—and who worked and pro- 
duced prodigiously. Any one of their 
successes would have satisfied lesser 
writers, but they had the habit of 
success because habitually they had 
something to say. 

Sherwood and DeVoto were in- 
tensely American writers. They were 
in love with their country, its long 
story, and its long meaning. Rather 
they were in love with the best Amer- 
ica, its natural and its fashioned 
beauties, the grandeur of its vistas 
and its ideas, with its generosity, its 
power, and its kindliness. With the 
worst America—its commercial ra- 
pacity and ugliness, its tolerance of 
bunkum and claptrap, its dreary uni- 
formities, its petty tyrants and its pre- 
posterous little publicity saints—with 
these they were at war. No writer 
can fight that war and not make 
enemies. 

Both Sherwood and DeVoto must 
have rejoiced at times in the en- 
emies they made. For these were 
both tough men in the best sense of 
that adulterated word. They were 
perfectly willing to choose their side 
and take what consequences there 
might be. They started that way. 
Each was a combat soldier in the 
First World War—Sherwood was 


badly wounded —and they ended 
that way. 


EVOTO, indeed, might be described 
as downright pugnacious. He 
not only tolerated conflict, he seemed 
to enjoy it, to invite it. Certainly he 
was pugnacious on at least one mat- 
ter: conservation of the natural beau- 
ties, the open spaces, and the wildlife 
of the American West from which he 
had sprung. Lose all this, he felt, mar 
it, cramp it, commercialize it, and 
America will lose something precious 
never to be found again. Americans 
themselves would never be quite the 
same again. Nor did DeVoto confine 
this special passion to God's gift 
across his wide Missouri. The last 
public fight this passion brewed con- 
cerned the rockribbed coast of 
Maine. He called it a “jerry-built, 
neon-lighted, overpopulated slum,” 
and in Down East officialdom there 
was much flying of official fur. 

The only outspoken men who ap- 
plaud the recent and current attempts 
to restrict the speaking out of other 
men of other persuasions are those 
who haven't read the books. Sher- 
wood and DeVoto had read the 
books and knew the eternal lesson 
therein, that he who tolerates sup- 
pression of others long enough will 
probably be suppressed himself. They 
knew that suppression comes of fear; 
and fear was as alien to them as a 
lifetime habit of facing the truth 
could make it. 


HERE was spaciousness in their 

minds. So DeVoto responded to 
the sweep and spaciousness he saw 
in the West; so Sherwood responded 
to the sweep and spaciousness he 
saw in men like Roosevelt and 
Churchill. 

Well, Sherwood and DeVoio are 
dead—too early—and the American 
space seems a little more cramped 
because of this. 


(From a broadcast over CBS Radio) 














AT HOME & ABROAD 


Saudi Arabia: 


Oil, Sand, and Royalties 


RAY ALAN 


A DAZZLE Of Cadillacs and air-con- 

ditioned house trailers lay like 
a mirage along the waterfront. 
Aboard the docked tanker there was 
an incongruous flutter of headcloths 
and Bedouin robes. Bejeweled dag- 
ger sheaths and gold and silver 
baubles glowed and sparkled. Sud- 
denly, like djinns released from a 
bottle, an army of tall, red-sashed 
Sudanese surged over the deck bear- 
ing mountains of food—fifty or sixty 
sheep roasted whole over charcoal 
and flanked by foothills of chickens 
end rice. 

“By Salvador Dali out of 
M.G.M.,” murmured the represen- 
tative of Jedda’s small British com- 
munity. But there was a disarming- 
ly puritanical touch, too, about 
\ristotle Socrates Onassis’s Red Sea 
picnic. Soft drinks only were served; 
there was no smoking; and the only 
woman aboard, the captain’s wife, 
was stowed below decks. 

The tanker was a new one—the 
largest in the world—and had been 
named after the guest of honor, 
King Saud of Saudi Arabia. It was 
the first ever to fly the green-and- 
white Saudi flag, the first of a pro- 
jected fleet of twenty-six or thirty 
that Mr. Onessis is to build up for 
a company owned by the Saudi royal 
family (the majority shareholders) 
and himself. 

The new company has already 
been fortified by a royal decree guar- 
anteeing it preference over the Brit- 
ish and other tanker operators who 
carry about half the oil shipped 
from Arabia, and it will ultimately 
endeavor to capture as much as King 
Saud may deem politic from the 
tanker fleet of the Arabian-American 
Oil Company—the producing com- 
pany—which carries the remainder. 
Aramco has been requested by the 
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Saudi authorities not to increase its 
fleet over the 1953 level and not to 
replace obsolete vessels. 

The new Onassis company’s tank- 
ers will, moreover, ship “oil belong- 
ing to the Saudi government” free 
of charge. As their tanker fleet ex- 
pands, the Saudis are expected to 
insist on taking increasing quantities 
of oil (valued at the cost of produc- 
tion) in lieu of royalties, and sell it 
on their own account in western 


Europe. They will not be so foolish 
as to try to undercut the big western 
companies, of course; they will be 
content merely to sell at the prevail- 
ing market price and pocket the im- 
mense direct profit which their 
exemption from transport and other 
overhead costs will ensure. 


_ DISTURBS western oil men 
about the Saudi-Onassis alli- 
ance is that it seems certain to push 
up the Saudis’ total income from oil 
to a point several notches above the 
fifty-fifty profit-sharing level prevail- 
ing throughout the region. The mo- 
ment it does so, the other major oil- 
producing countries of the Near 
East are likely to put in claims. 





King Saud is no Mossadegh, eager 
to tear up concession agreements 
and dispossess western concession- 
naires. He poses at times, for obvious 
political reasons, as something of a 
nationalist hothead, and has accused 
the U.S. State Department of trying 
to drag the Arabs into big-power 
tiffs that are none of their concern; 
but he has ao quarrel with Ameri- 
can oil men. He has too appreciative 
a palate for golden eggs to wish to 
devour the goose that lays them. 
Aramco’s four constituent companies 
(Standard Oil of California, Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey, the Texas 
Company, and Socony Vacuum) not 
only finance a gold-plated welfare 
state for himself and his numerous 
relatives; they maintain most of such 
public services as exist for his hum- 
bler subjects. The Saudi monarch 
merely happens to need cash. 


Royalties for Royalty 


Twenty years ago, under the late 
King Abdul-Aziz ibn-Saud, the royal 
treasury ticked along adequately on 
an income of half a million dollars 
a year. Today, under King Saud ibn- 
Abdul-Aziz, his son, $260 million 
(the 1954 figure) is barely sufh- 
cient. Expenditure has outrun rev- 
enue at least twice in the last few 
years, whereupon the Saudi Admin- 
istration was obliged to borrow from 
Aramco on account of future royal- 
ties, pile up debts with local mer- 
chants, and leave its employees un- 
paid for as long as six months. 

Yet ninety per cent of Saudi 
Arabia’s four or five million inhabi- 
tants are still unaffected by the oil 
bonanza. They still lead the same 
harsh, abysmally austere existence 
that nature has imposed upon them 
for centuries. It is not upon them 
that the kingdom’s ephemeral mil- 
lions are being lavished. King Saud, 
for his part, is head of the puritani- 
cal Wahabi sect, which enforces not 
only the usual Islamic proscriptions, 
such as those on alcohol and _ball- 
room dancing, but frowns on tobac- 
co, music, personal adornment, 
movies, and even illustrated maga- 
zines. He recently announced that 
foremen in Aramco’s oilfields would 
be held responsible for leading their 
iaborers in the principal daily acts 
of worship, and authorized the re- 
vival of the Ikhwan patrols—“vigi- 
lantes” drawn from Wahabi fra- 
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ternities—that terrorized Arabian 
communities lukewarm in their ac- 
ceptance of his father and of Waha- 
bism during the 1920’s and 1930's. 

These patrols, composed of fanati- 
cal tribesmen, are authorized to 
punish on the spot behavior which 
they consider offensive to Wahabi 
ienets. Arabs discovered breaking 
ihe Ramadan fast or drinking alco- 
hol are manacled and taken into 
custody without ceremony. The pa- 
ivols are not, of course, allowed 
ccess to the. real centers of anti- 
\Vahabism in Arabia—the palaces 
ind haunts of the Saudi princes, in 
vhich the state religion is a joke 
ind where alcohol, movies, and un- 
veiled houris clad in Paris fashions 
hold nightly court. 


I THF FORMATION and consolida- 
tion of the Saudi kingdom, the bed 
was as important as the battlefield. 
Che late king forged links of kin- 
ship between himself and every ma- 
jor Bedouin chieftain in his realm 
by taking a wife from every impor- 
tant tribe. Most of his hundred-odd 
political marriages lasted no more 
than a few days, since Moslem law 
forbids a man to have more than 
four wives at a time, but the sons 
they produced were all endowed 
from birth with princely offices. 
Today there are more than three 
hundred male members of the royal 
family on Saudi Arabia’s “civil list,” 
and since most of them have little 
to do other than scour the Near East 
lor wives and concubines, they are 
breeding faster than any other sec- 
tion of the population. An emir who 
can by any stretch of his imagina- 
tion claim to be in government serv- 
ice (the senior government posts are 
reserved for members of the royal 
family) receives $360,000 a year plus 
the upkeep of his residence, cars, 
and servants, with extra allowances 
if he goes abroad. An unemployed 
emir is allocated $36,000 plus up- 
keep costs and traveling allowances. 


Extravagance and Corruption 


The royal housing problem and re- 
lated requirements have swallowed 
up $50 million in Riyadh, the capi- 
tal, alone since euphoria set in. 
With the construction of his new 
palace at Jedda, the total of King 
Saud’s residences is being brought to 
twenty-four. The Dutch Orientalist 
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Daniél van der Meulen, former 
Netherland’s Minister to Saudi Ara- 
bia, has expressed the opinion that 
the reckless boring of wells for pal- 
ace and harem fountains and royal 
pleasure gardens is perilously squan- 
dering the country’s limited reserves 
of underground water. Vast sums 
have been salted away abroad, no- 
tably in real estate, by leading mem- 
bers of the royal family. Newspapers 
and magazines in the other Arabic- 
speaking states are subsidized lest 
they publicize the royal family’s dep- 
redations. 

This extravagance had already be- 
come a byword in the Arab world 
as the reign of the late King Abdul- 
Aziz ibn-Saud was drawing to its 
close. Since his death it has taken 
on not merely added dimensions but 
an added significance. Its basic char- 
acter has changed. 

King Abdul-Aziz was a self-made 
monarch. Partly because he had cre- 
ated his own kingdom, his authority 
was unchallenged. He was as gen- 
erous and as careless of financial 
details as only a strong, completely 
self-confident ruler dare be. It was 
because his generosity and hospital- 
itv had bankrupted him, in spite of 
his revenue from the annual Mecca 
pilgrimage, that in 1933 he granted 
the oil concession which opened his 
kingdom to Aramco. 

There was little corruption in 
Saudi Arabia when the old king was 
at the height of his powers, for the 
simple reason that it was largely un- 
necessary. Those around him could 
have what they wanted for the ask- 
ing. Corruption on something ap- 




















proaching the Levantine - Egyptian 
scale crept in only when his age, and 
the mounting complexity of ad- 
ministering ever-rising oil royalties, 
obliged Abdul-Aziz to delegate re- 


sponsibility to his elder sons and 
court officials. 

King Saud enjoys neither the pres- 
tige nor the authority of his father. 
Arab tradition does not recognize 
primogenitary succession. Near East- 
ern rulers have taken to conferring 
the title “crown prince” on the eldest 
son, and naming him as succeessor 
only in deference to western advice 
and example. Therefore the eldest 
son’s position is not unchallengeable. 
It depends primarily on the acquies- 
cence and good will of his many 
brothers and on the loyalty of the 
more powerful sheiks. 

Consequently, the present king’s 
generosity to his family and the 
sheiks is not, like his father’s, the 
natural largess of a firmly based 
ruler who can take everyone’s loyalty 
for granted, but part of a deliberate, 
uneasy, calculating policy to pur- 
chase and retain their allegiance. It 
flows from weakness rather than 
strength; and, lest anyone be tempted 
to outbid him, the allowances and 
subsidies must constantly be in- 
creased. Hence his need to insure 
himself against a freeze or regression 
of oil royalties by going along with 
Mr. Onassis in the tanker business. 

Similarly, in order to avoid mak- 
ing unnecessary enemies, the king is 
obliged to tolerate a degree of cor- 
ruption in courtly circles that as- 
tounds even hardened Lebanese and 
Egyptian observers. 


Security Forces 


But lavish allowances and corrup- 
tion are not the only strains im- 
posed on King Saud’s treasury and 
peace of mind. His father was aided 
by Arabia’s backwardness and _re- 
moteness from the rest of the Near 
East, and by its lack of an articulate 
middle class (the revolutionary class 
in the Arab world). At the same 
time, his authority and shrewdness 
enabled him to find Koranic or tra- 
ditional justification for such inno- 
vations as he desired to introduce. 

Radio, for example, aroused the 
ire of religious dignitaries both on 
account of its music and because it 
is not authorized by the Koran. 
Abdul-Aziz called them together at 
an hour when Radio Cairo broadcast 
a daily Koran recital and switched 
on his set. “Would you condemn an 
instrument that speaks the Holy 
Word of God?” he asked. There 
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were no further complaints. This 
satisfied traditionalists and pleased 
what few modernists there were in 
the kingdom. 

Nowadays the oil areas and towns 
of Arabia are being swamped with 
material manifestations of the west- 
ern way of life; they are beginning 
to be exposed even to its most un- 
settling social and political influ- 
ences. A distinct middle class is 
taking shape as merchants enriched 
by royal expenditures and their 
Beirut- or Cairo-educated sons, army 
officers, government officials, doc- 
tors, and Aramco-trained technicians 
acquire numerical and social impor- 
tance and, reacting against their 
underprivileged political status, draw 
together. The tempo of change alone 
would frustrate any attempt by 
King Saud to emulate his father’s 
reconciliation of past and present, 
even if his temperament and _per- 
sonal prestige qualified him to make 
one. He has learned to take techni- 
cal progress in his stride; but, unable 
to attune himself to the social evolu- 
tion it provokes, he is endeavoring to 
buttress the eroding foundations of 
his régime with the best security 
forces money can buy. 

About $30 million was spent on 
the Saudi Army in 1954, and this 
year it is receiving approximately 
$80 million. It staged its first major 
public show at Jedda in mid-August. 
To western observers it was just 
another dusty roar-past of aircraft 
and vehicles, with exhausts adjusted 
to make the maximum noise, culmi- 
nating in the release of a clutch of 
parachutists by two transport planes. 
But it was unquestionably the most 
impressive indigenous military dis- 
play ever seen in Arabia. The watch- 
ing princes and sheiks, summoned 
from all parts of the kingdom, were 
left in no doubt that, insignificant 
as King Saud’s army might be in the 
scale of world or even Near Eastern 
military power, it constituted an 
adequate mobile gendarmerie for 
domestic use. The monarch closed 
the proceedings with a sword dance 
to express his delight, and had his 
troops informed by loudspeaker that 
their pay was to be increased. 


Camel-Hair Curtain 


Public health, education, and other 
social services appear to arouse less 
uninhibited royal enthusiasm. Be- 


tween 1952 and 1954 they were al- 
lotted $10 million, and agriculture 
and other developmental spheres 
$13 million—though whether these 
sums were really spent is not known 
because such figures as the Saudi 
authorities release cover only esti- 
mated, not actual, expenditure. Edu- 
cation and development funds are 
among the first to be raided when 
cash is short. 

In mid-June this year it was an- 
nounced in Riyadh that the major- 
ity of young Saudi Arabians study- 
ing abroad were being recalled and 
that all girls’ schools—of which 
there were only a few, opened re- 
cently—were being closed. These 
measures were thought to be part of 
an economy campaign until their 
true significance was revealed by 
further edicts banning all foreign 
newspapers and magazines contain- 
ing pictures, and forbidding Saudi 
women to leave the country. 

Statements by royal and religious 
personalities made it clear that a 
camel-hair curtain was being low- 
ered around Arabian society—the 
royal family and its hangers-on ex- 
cepted—so as to isolate it as com- 
pletely as possible from western 
example and influence. 

As yet, only a small proportion 
of Saudi Arabians have had their 
minds awakened and their tradi- 
tional social conceptions unsettled 
by education or contact with Ameri- 
can oil men and workers from more 
advanced Near Eastern countries. 
But what they lack in numbers they 
make up for in the vigor of their 
reactions. 

Leaflets denouncing royal extrava- 
gance and tyranny, signed “National 
Reform Front,” have appeared even 


in the streets of Riyadh, and severa! 
hundred would-be reformers are 
reported to be in jail. The strike ol 
thirteen thousand Saudi _ oil-field 
workers at the end of 1953, after the 
palace had forbidden them to form 
a trade union and arrested a num- 
ber of their leaders, was broken 
only because non-Saudi Arab work- 
ers, afraid of deportation, stayed at 
their jobs. It marked the beginning 
of a new epoch in a land where the 
penalty for disobedience of a royal 
command is still decapitation. 


a 1s, of course, little danger 
in the foreseeable future of King 
Saud’s being overthrown by a popu- 
lar revolt. Internecine palace jeal- 
ousies aside, an effective threat to 
his régime can come only from the 
new middle class, which is led by 
the very officers and officials on 
whom he must rely for enforcement 
of his will. The more powerful 
these officers and officials become 
in his service, the more avid must 
their appetite grow for real power 
exercised on their own account, 
whether or not they ally themselves 
temporarily with dissident royal or 
religious elements. Syria in the late 
1940’s and Egypt in the early 1950's 
demonstrated that in strengthening 
its army a traditional Near Eastern 
oligarchy inevitably weakens itsell 
and opens its palace gates to military 
coups. 

The Saudi régime is falling into 
the very trap that gave its Syrian 
and Egyptian counterparts so severe 
a jar—a trap set by history and 
baited, in this instance, by geology 
in the irresistible shape of Aramco’s 
millions. 
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Can Mao Collectivize 


Half a Billion Farmers? 


ISAAC DEUTSCHER 


A FEW WEEKS AGO, on October 11, 
£% the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of China decided 
io embark firmly upon the collec- 
tivization of farming. The decision 
was taken after an internal contro- 
versy which had been resolved by 
Mao Tse-tung in an address deliv- 
ered to party secretaries on July 31 
but kept secret until well along in 
October. This decision is a momen- 
tous event, and its consequences 
will occupy China, Asia, and the 
world at large for decades to come. 
China’s “second revolution” has be- 
gun. By its scale alone it dwarfs even 
the Soviet collectivization of the early 
1930's. 


The Prodigious Schedule 


A few plain figures indicate the 
magnitude of the task Mao’s govern- 
ment has set itself. Since the land 
reform of 1950-1952 China has had 
about 110 million small farms, with 
a farming population of over 500 
million, five times as numerous as 
the Soviet peasantry before collec- 
tivization. Our imagination, accus- 
tomed to the European or the 


American scale of social develop- - 


ments, staggers when we consider 
that this enormous segment of hu- 
manity is to be collectivized, and to 
have its conditions of existence com- 
pletely revolutionized within this 
decade. 

By June, 1955, 17 million small 
holdings (with a population of about 
75 million) had already been merged 
in 650,000 co-operative farms. But 
the tempo is to be speeded up. Be- 
fore the fall of 1956 another 16 
or 17 million small holdings are to 
be similarly merged. By the spring 
of 1958 not less than one-half of the 
peasantry—250 million people on 55 
million holdings—are to have been 
transferred from private to co-opera- 
tive farming, and within the follow- 
ing two years up to 1960, collectivi- 
zation is to embrace the whole of the 


peasantry. 
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b ipnes INDUCES or compels the 
Chinese Communist Party to 


embark upon this prodigious and 
immensely risky undertaking? 

Mao Tse-tung has set out some of 
the reasons, and they are familiar 
from the Russian experience. China’s 
supplies of food and raw materials, 
he said, are highly inadequate, es- 
pecially if China is to carry out its 
plans of industrialization and also 
support its swelling industrial and 
urban population. The primitive 
and backward mode of farming char- 
acteristic of the present tiny small 
holdings does not lend itself to a 
great increase in agricultural out- 
put. As in Russia in the 1920's, a 
cleavage has developed within the 
peasantry between the minority of 
wealthy peasants—“wealthy” by Chi- 
nese standards—and the vast ma- 
jority of the poor. The government 
is increasingly dependent on the 
wealthy farmers for the supply of 
raw materials and of food to the 
towns, and in this unwelcome de- 
pendence it senses a potential threat 
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both to itself and to its newly so- 
cialized industry. 

Mao spoke also about the strain im- 
posed by a dense and rapidly grow- 
ing population on the limited re- 
sources of cultivated land. China 
has at present only half an acre of 


tilled land per inhabitant, and in 
the southern provinces not more 
than one-fifth or one-sixth of an 
acre. Plans are laid for the opening 
up and colonization of about 75 mil- 
lion acres of virgin soil by the mid- 
:960’s. But this can be no more than 
a palliative in a country like China, 
whose population increases in a sin- 
gle decade by more than 100 mil- 
lions, or the equivalent of the com- 
bined populations of Great Britain 
and France. Rapid mechanization 
and modernization of agriculture— 
which to Marxists imply large-scale 
farming—are a matter of life and 
death. 


The Horrible Example 


Mao has repeatedly referred to the 
experience and the success of Soviet 
collectivization, but his speech shows 
that he is haunted by the night- 
mares of that experience. He well 
remembers the Russian peasants’ 
bitter resistance to collectivization, 
the great slaughter of cattle, the dis- 
astrous Russian harvests and famines, 
and the tense and bloody antago- 
nism between Stalin’s government 
and the peasantry. He is evidently 
anxious to avoid a repetition of such 
calamities in his country, and has 
launched collectivization in a spirit 
very different from Stalin’s. Daring 
though Mao’s scheme is, he is ex- 
tremely prudent about the manner 
of its execution, and he is moderate 
in tone. He does not call for the 
“liquidation of the kulaks as a 
class.” He insists, on the contrary, 
that the wealthy peasants must be 
permitted to carry on just as they 
did before. 

He speaks in fact about the “co- 
operative farm” with all its connota- 
tions. In almost every passage of his 
address he dwells on the principle 
of voluntary collectivization. The 
peasant should join the co-opera- 
tives without compulsion, and he 
must also be completely free to con- 
tract out of it, says Mao. 


fies size of the Chinese co-opera- 
tive farm is to be much smaller 
than that of the Russian kolkhoz. As 
a rule it is to contain only about 
twenty-five small holdings, so that 
the peasant will not feel lost and 
submerged in it. Collectivization 
is to proceed through three stages: 
At first, “brigades of mutual assist 
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ance” are to be formed. In these the 
peasants are to help each other to 
till their fields, without surrender- 
ing any of their possessions. Next 
will come the “semi-socialist co- 
operatives.” At this stage the peas- 
ant is expected to surrender his plot 
of land to the co-operative, but he 
is to retain ownership of cattle, agri- 
cultural implements, etc. These are 
to become the property of the “full- 
fledged socialist co-operative” which 
is to be formed at the last stage, and 
even then the peasants are to be 
allowed to possess private vegetable 
gardens or small orchards. 

These gradations are supposed to 
smooth the transition for the peas- 
ants. By 1960, when the whole peas- 
antry is to be collectivized, the “semi- 
socialist” rather than the “fully so- 
cialist” co-operative will predomi- 
nate. Stalin began his collectivist 
drive by hitting the peasant on the 
head and confiscating his cattle 
and agricultural implements. Mao's 
much subtler design resembles 
schemes once advanced in Russia by 
anti-Stalinist groups, with whom 
Mao saw eve to eye in the 1920's. 


Carrot or Stick? 


But will Mao be able to carry out so 
gigantic a revolution bloodlessly and 
with the peasantry’s consent? The 
great weakness of his scheme is that, 
like Stalin, he is trying to collectivize 
farming before the technical equip- 
ment—the tractors and modern im- 
plements necessary for large-scale 
farming—is available. This equip- 
ment, he says, cannot become avail- 
able in sufficient quantities before 
the 1960's, when industrialization 
will have progressed under China’s 
third and fourth Five-Year Plans. 
Thus, he concludes, it will take from 
twenty to twenty-five vears before 
the socialization of farming is com- 
pleted and consolidated. 

During most of that time, how- 
ever, China’s agriculture will of ne- 
cessity forfeit some of the advan- 
tages of small-scale farming, but will 
enjoy only very few of the advan- 
tages of large-scale farming. Will the 
peasants become restive in the mean- 
time? And will Mao, despite his 
present pridence, attempt to break 
their resistance in the Stalinist man- 
ner by means of forcible collectiviza- 
tion? 

These questions have indeed been 
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raised in the inner councils of the 
Chinese Communist Party. Mao him- 
self says that he has had to deal with 
two groups of opposition. One group, 
like that of Bukharin and Rykov in 
Russia, has been fearful of the 
undertaking, and has urged a much 
slower tempo of collectivization— 
Bukharin’s “snail’s pace.” The other 
group has pressed Mao to adopt the 
Stalinist method right away, and has 
argued that collectivization is a sur- 
gical operation which cannot be car- 
ried out in installments. The mere 
threat of it, this group holds, is sure 
to antagonize the peasants and to 
throw the country into turmoil. 
Consequently, the quicker and the 
more ruthlessly the job is done, the 
better. Mao has rejected this advice. 
It remains to be seen whether his 
own scheme will work. 


‘Softly, Softly .. .’ 


The collectivization drive is bound 
to have far-reachihg consequences 
in the international field. These can 


world’s manufacturers of such ma- 
chinery busy for a very long time to 
come. If ever there can be such a 
thing as an inexhaustible market, 
here it is—in theory. But to what 
extent, in practice, can China pay 
for imports? Could it obtain agri- 
cultural machinery from the West 
on credit? Peking’s rulers probably 
do not have many illusions on this 
score. But it would be surprising if 
they did not try to sound out west- 
ern countries and make some fairly 
big deals in the next few years. 


_ DEVELOPMENTS in China are 
bound to have tremendous re- 
percussions throughout Asia. If, 
through bloody suppression, Mao's 
government were to alienate the 
peasantry, whose support has so far 
been the main source of its strength, 
then Communist China would cease 
to exercise its present fascination on 
neighboring nations, and its pres- 
tige would slump throughout Asia. 
If, on the other hand, gradual and 





only be briefly indicated. China will 
need vast quantities of farming ma- 
chinery. Russia and East Germany 
will be able to meet only a fraction 
of the demand. It used to be said 
that if every Chinese decided to 
wear shirts one inch longer, that 
would be enough to keep Lanca- 
shire’s cotton industry employed for 
years. China’s demand for agricul- 
tural machinery could keep the 


bloodless 


collectivization were to 
prove possible, then China’s attrac- 
tion would be immensely enhanced. 
In any case, for about twenty years 
all the country’s energies will be ab- 
sorbed in the domestic upheaval, 
just as Russia’s were in the 1930's. 
For this reason caution and pru- 
dence are most likely to govern 
China’s foreign policy during this 
long and critical period. 
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Toward a New Strategy 
Of Graduated Deterrence 


ALASTAIR BUCHAN 


GENEVA 
M* Mo votov can be very helpful 
YE at times. Alter the months ol 
soul searching in the Cabinets and 
editorial rooms of the free world 
about the true essence of the Geneva 
spirit, he has been at considerable 
pains here to clarify the Russian 
interpretation of it. Whatever peace- 
jul vistas the phrase may have opened 
up for the hopetul public opinions 
of the democracies, to Moscow it has 
a narrow and specific definition—the 
ratification at the highest level of 
the fact that it is no longer possible 
lor either the United States or the 
Soviet Union to conceive of trying 
to destroy the other. 

Mr. Molotov went out of his way 
to ensure that the West understood 
this didn’t imply the dawn of an 
“era of good feeling.” He placed a 
wreath of withered invective upon 
the grave of a reunified Germany. 
Indeed the whole Russian attitude 
here bespoke an increased sense ol 
confidence that if Russia withholds 
its agreement long enough, the West 
Germans will lose their patience 
with their NATO allies and pay most 
of the Russian price for reunifica- 
tion. On so simple a matter as the 
improvement of trade and cultural 
contacts between East and West, the 
Russians used every device of obscur- 
antism to thwart progress. On disar- 
mament the same circular argument 
about whether an effective system of 
control should precede disarmament 
itself and the abolition of nuclear 
weapons was no more than inspected 
and returned to its familiar gyra- 
tions in the United Nations subcom- 
mittee. 

It is true that the Geneva spirit 
greatly improved the manners of in- 
ternational diplomacy. But the Rus- 
sians, by deliberately upsetting the 
whole delicate house of cards in the 
Middle East before the second Ge- 
neva conference opened, made it 
\ery plain how they intended to use 
the time they had gained. It was in 
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vain that Israel's Foreign Minister, 
Moshe Sharett, pleaded with Molo- 
tov that in the context of the Geneva 
spirit he should restrain the supply 
of Czech arms to Egypt. It was 
equally vain for John Foster Dulles 
and British Foreign Secretary Har- 
old Macmillan to point out to him 
the dangers of the course upon 
which Russia had embarked in the 
Middle East. 


Russia’s Opportunity 


Molotov shrugged off the whole 
affair. What he might brutally but 
reasonably have asked his interlocu- 
tors was whether they understood 
the realpolitik in which they both 
proless to have been practitioners for 
years. For a power that is dedicated, 
under highly intelligent leadership, 
to the collapse of capitalism, there 
would be no point in acknowledging 
the existence of a strategic stalemate 
with one’s principal adversary if 
from this stalemate there did not 
emerge new opportunities lor tacti- 
cal initiative—in the present case 
shifting the scene of action to areas 
where the interests of the West are 
not sufficiently vital to make the 
response of total war inevitable or 
even likely. Détente at the center, 
the Russians have candidly pointed 
out by “deeds not words,” simply 
means their determination to con- 
tinue an aggressive foreign policy— 
short of nuclear war. 

The achievements of the “summit” 
meeting still stand. It is an immense 
gain that the United States and Rus- 
sia should recognize that each has 
the power to destroy the other, and 
should be able to make each other 
understand that for no mere differ- 
ence of ideology will either risk 
bringing destruction upon itself. But 
to imagine, as most of us were 
tempted to, that the acknowledg- 
ment of a stranglehold upon each 
other’s throats might lead to the be- 
ginning of a more constructive rela- 
tionship between East and West, has 


proved lor the moment at least to be 
a delusion. 

For the fallacy was that the Rus- 
sians had decided that they must 
negotiate and co-operate with the 
West because a state of over-all mili- 
tary stalemate had been reached. In 
fact what had been reached, as the 
Russians recognized more clearly 
than we, was a state of strategic stale- 
mate that lett them with the tactical 
initiative—a new freedom to use 
their overwhelming superiority in 
the form of much larger conven- 
tional forces than the West is pre 
pared to support, and to nibble 
away at the periphery of the free 
world. 

What the Foreign Ministers’ con- 
ference demonstrated, therelore, is 
that reliance on one strategic weapon 
—the hydrogen bomb—is now out- 
dated and that there is the most 
urgent need to discuss some means 
by which the West can make itsell 
tactically stronger than it is today. 
The words “massive retaliation” and 
“ultimate deterrent” have a decep- 
tive ring of effectiveness about them. 
The decision of the Truman Admin- 
istration to develop the atomic bomb 
to its fullest potentiality was based 
on the assumption that only if the 
United States had superiority in 
nuclear weapons could the Commu- 
nist world be deterred from using its 
great superiority in land and other 
conventional forces to commit ag- 
gression against Europe and the rest 
of the world. It was a policy long 
before Secretary Dulles gave it a 
name or it acquired a Churchillian 
gloss about safety being the sturdy 
child of terror. To the extent that it 
has never been put to the test of a 
Russian attack on any of the vital 
strategic areas of the West, it has 
been successful. But as a deterrent to 
minor aggression it has twice been 
compromised. In the winter of 1950 
the United Nations decided that it 
would take the risk of losing the wai 
in Korea rather than see it develop 
into a general conflict with Russia 
as a consequence of authorizing the 
United States to retaliate with 
atomic weapons against Chinese in- 
tervention. In 1954 the Eisenhower 
Administration decided that it 
would accept the loss of Dienbienphu 
and northern Vietnam rather than 
use the ultimate deterrent to arrest 

(Continued on page 26) 
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1057. PAUL KLEE: PEDAGOGICAL 


SKETCHBOOK. 
Introd. & trans. by Sibyl Moholy-Nagy. Klee’s obser- 
vations on proportion, motion, and h in space as 
the fundamental attributes of the visual world. In- 
tended for the curriculum of the Bauhaus in Germany. 
Pub. at $3.50. Only 1.06 
1255. ALL THE LOVE POEMS OF 

SHAKESPEARE. 


With a series of sprightly illustrations by Eric Gill. 
Contains Shakespeare's “Venus and Adonis," ‘‘Son- 
nets,"" “‘A Lover's Complaint,"’ and ““The Passionate 
he gl Handsome 842” x 1014” volume, Pub. ai 


00, Only 1.00 

1252. POSTER ANNUAL—1954. 
Edited by Arthur Niggli. The fifth edition of the 
famous annual that presents the world’s best posters 
in one big and attractive book. 500 posters, in color 
and black-and-white, chosen from 24 countries. Text 
in English, French and German. 9%” x Ya 
95. Only 2.98 











Pub. at $10 
1254. A NEW THEORY OF HUMAN 





EVOLUTION. 

By Sir Arthur Keith. A study of the nature and 
habitat of man’s pre-human ancestors and of the 
causes which led to their evolution into homo sapiens. 
451 pp. Pub. at $4.75. Only 1.98 
1258. SCOURGE OF THE SWASTIKA. 

By Lord Russell of Liverpool. Illustrated. A factual 
account of the appalling crimes committed by the 
Nazis and of the monstrous organization behind 
them. Pub. at $4.50. Only 1.98 
P-32. TEN JAPANESE PRINTS. 

Reproduced from the originals in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. All the subtleties of shading and 
delicate pastel beauty of the full-color originals 
reproduced in the minutest detail on large 11” x 17” 
unbacked sheets. These 17th to 19th Century prints 
include Hokusai’s celebrated Great Wave Off Kanig- 
awa and other famous works by Shunsho, Hiroshige, 
Harunobu, etc. Accompanying text 4 Alan Priest. 
Pub. at $7.50. ow only 1.98 
1238. DOWN MEMORY LANE. 

Arthur Murray's Picture Book of Social Dancing. 
More than 400 illustrations portray the evolution of 
social dancing through history. Brings back senti- 
mental memories of the Charleston, Castle Walk, 
etc. as well as modern 20th Century rhythms like 
the mambo. Beautiful 8” x 101,” volume. Pub. at 
$5.00. Only 1.98 
1243. FLOWER DECORATION. 


‘A definitive book on the use of flowers in home 


decoration by Constance Spry. Many beautiful photo- 
graphs and a lucid text make this a most useful guide. 
Pub. at $5.00. Only 1.98 
1244. JANE AVRIL OF MOULIN ROUGE. 
With Paris of the pyediises Nineties as his back- 
ground, Jose Shercliff paints a vivid verbal portrait 
of the beautiful dancer immortalized by Lautrec. 
Illustrated by Lautrec portraits. Pub. at $3.50. 


Only 1.00 
1246. PERSONA GRATA. 
A beautiful book in which Cecil Beaton, noted pho- 
tographer and Kenneth Tynan, drama critic, have 
joined forces to give us a brilliant portrait gallery 
in words and photographs of about 100 artists, 
writers, dancers, etc. Garbo, Colette, Rebecca West, 
—_ Tucker, are a few of its subjects. Pub. at 


Only 1.98 
1248. DANCE MEMORANDA. 
By Merle fants, A large and beautiful treasure 
chest of dance lore containing fascinating stories 
about Duncan, Diaghileff, Nijinsky, Pavlova, Stra- 
vinsky, De Mille, Balanchine and many other famous 
figures in the dance world. Also a picture gallery of 
more than 250 photographs, paintings, sculptures 
and drawings. 85%” x nin”. Pub. at $7.50. 
Only 2.98 


P-127. GAUGUIN: WOODBLOCKS FOR 
NOA NOA. 
An_unusual and handsome portfolio of exotic 
and sensual graphic art created by the noted 
French artist to supplement Noa Noa—his own 
journal of life in the South Seas. In these ten 
powerful and dramatic woodblocks, four in full 
color, he expressed his understanding and love 
for the pagan and primitive people who inhabited 
his ‘‘Islands of Paradise.’ Each plate is repro- 
duced in flawless silk-screen, measures 11%” x 
16%” and is suitable for —> Introduction 
by Irvin Haas, Prints Editor of Art News. Pub. 
at $7.50. Only 2.98 


1116. BALLET IN ACTION. 

Introd. by George Balanchine; text by Walter Terry. 
A large and handsome ballet book that captures the 
visual beauty and excitement of the dance. The 
breath-taking plates present scenes from eight ballets 
performed by the leading dancers of the New York 
— | Ballet. 120 pages of photographs by Paul Him- 
mel. 10144” x 1114”. Pub, at $10.00. Only 2.98 
1207. SLOVAKIA. 

By Karel Plicka. An impressive collection of superb 
camera art—224 splendid photographs of the folk 
art, costumes, architecture, people and landscape of 
Slovakia are reproduced in faultless gravure on full- 
page plates. It is a graphic hymn to the little known 
culture of an ancient country. This large and_hand- 
some book was printed in Czechoslovakia. Text in 
English, French, German and Czech, Boxed, 10” x 
1342”. Pub. at $10.00. Only 4.88 
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1396. HEAR THE TRAIN BLOW. 

A magnificent epic of America in the Railroad 

by Lucius Beebe and Charles Clegg. The story of 

railroads as they have played their part in the history, 

economy, geography and folklore of America. 870 

photographs, old prints and drawings. 4i2 x 114%", 

415 pages. A magnificent gift. Pub. at $12.75. 
Only 5.88 

1294. HOW TO ATTAIN FINANCIAL 


SECURITY. 
By Marvin Small. New frontiers for making money! 
200 inspiring stories of ae who made fortunes— 
d how they did it. Illustrated. 3rd gonene 74 
nly 1. 


By Eric Gill. Introd. by Sir John Rothenstein, Direc- 
tor of the Tate Gallery. 24 original sketches of men 
and women one of the greatest craftsmen of the 
20th century. 714” x 10”. Pub. at $3.00. Only 1.00 
1115. FABULOUS SPAIN. . 

By James Reynolds. All the beauty of Spain, the 
drama of its history, its age-old culture and tradi- 
tions, the pride of the Spanish people, and the 
splendor of their costumes have been captured in this 
enchanting volume. Profusely illustrated by the 
author. Pub. at $7.50. Only 1.98 
30. THE WHITE GODDESS. 

By Robert Graves. An intriguing investigation into 
the mythology and history of the earliest European 
deity: the White Goddess of Birth, Love and Death. 
She is far from a discredited pagan deity; her worship 
is still alive outside the conventions of Western 
morality. Pub. at $5.00. Only 1.98 
58. MASOCHISM IN MODERN MAN. 

By Theodor Reik. The first full and exhaustive study 
| a perversion from the psychoanalytic point of view. 
439 pages. Pub. at $6.00. Only 2.98 
906. AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL 


ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

Now Marboro brings you the famous 16-volume 
American International Encyclopedia at %4 the 
original price, thanks to a special publisher's over- 
stock closeout. This revised 1953 edition contains 
40,000 subjects, so up-to-date you can turn to the 
facts on atomic energy, the Korean War, geographi- 
cal changes since World War Il, etc. Includes more 
than four million words, 3,500 illustrations, maps in 
full-color. Bound in gold-stamped maroon cloth. 
Limited quantity. Pub. at $39.50. 

All 16 volumes, only 9.88 


FRENCH POSTERS 


Gay, full-color, collo facsimiles of decora- 
tive modern posters that announce exhibitions 
of their creators’ art at famous galleries. They 
are: superb combinations of illustration, calli- 
graphy and typography and are all wonderfully 
decorative for your home. Their color and beau 
will bring a gay note to any room. Their sophisti- 
cated charm is appropriate for both a traditional 
or a modern setting. Each poster measures 30” x 
20” and can be hung as is or in a frame. 
P-132. MIRO. 
Fantastic and amusing Miro motifs in bright 
blue, yellow, green, black and red. Pub. at 
$5.00. Only 1.00 
P-133. BRAQUE. 
Lovely semi-abstraction in black and purple on 
a gay yellow background. Pub. at $5.00. 

Only 1.00 





P-134. MATISSE. 

Rhythmic drawing of a woman's head in black 
surrounded by design elements in opaque ye 
red and blue. Pub. at $5.00. Only 1.06 
P-135. LAUTREC. 

Color lithograph of woman in a theatre box in 
brown, red and yellow on a light tan background. 
Pub. at $5.00 nly 1.00 
P-136. PICASSO. 

Stunning cémposition of cubist figures in tan, 
brown and blue. Pub. at $5.00. Only 1.00 
P-137. LAUTREC. 

Top-hatted men, fashionable women and a tier 
of theatre boxes in yellow, blue and green. Pub. 
at $5.00. Only 1.00 
P-138. DUFY. 

a — ~ of boats, yachting flag , waves 
and the shoreline done in red, blue, light purple 
green, black and yellow. Pub. at $5.00. Only 7.06 
P-139. CEZANNE. 

The great master’s monumental ‘‘Bathers’’—four 
male figures against a stream and trees, done in 
green, brown and tan. Pub. at $5.00. Only 1.00 











56. THREE SHORT NOVELS OF COLETTE. 
“Colette’s description of the actual physical mani- 
festations of a love affair makes Lady Chatterley 
seem one-dimensional’’—N.Y. Times. Three com- 
plete novels: Gigi, Chance Acquaintances, Julie de 
Carneilban. Illustrations. Pub. at $3.75. Only 1.98 
1277. HISTORY OF CHINESE SOCIETY. 

By Karl A. Wittfogel and Feng Chia-Sheng. A monu- 
mental and definitive study of the Liao period—the 
conquest dynasty that established patterns of political 
control and cultural otanent applied by subse- 
quent great dynasties. is large and impressive 
folio (9¥2” x 12”) is based on extensive research 
conducted since 1939 by many Western and Chinese 
scholars, Illustrated by maps, photographs and 
drawings. 752 pages. Pub. at $17.50. nly 7.95 


1257. HOLBEIN’S DANCE OF DEATH. 
Magnificent wood engravings by the famed 15th cen- 
tury master. Fifty-five illustrations of his macabre 
“Dance of Death” and ninety-one of Holbein's 
extraordinary Bible illustrations. 844” x 1034”. Pub. 
at $10.00. nly 1.00 
751. BEST WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 
Handsome 8-volume set_containing David 

field, Pickwick Papers, Tale of Two Cities, 

Twist, Christmas Stories, Christmas Carol, > 
Pub. at $20.00. The 8-volume set $.88 


67. CORYDON. 
By Andre Gide. The famous dialogues on_homo- 
sexuality published for the first time in English. 
"7" don remains in my opinion, the most important 
of my works.""—Andre Gide. Pub. at $3.50. 
Only 1.98 
988. ROME. 
By L. Salvatorelli. A must for everyone interested 
in this great cultural center. A brilliant collection 
of 128 magnificent photographs (with explanatory 
notes) showing every important edifice and work of 
art in and around Rome. The 90 page English text 
takes you on a tour through Antique, Old Christian, 
Medieval, Renaissance, Baroque and Modern Rome. 
Imported from Italy. Pub. at $6.00. Only 2.98 





1245. THE FOUNDING FATHERS. 

By Nathan Schachner. Combining sound scholar- 
ship with readability, this stirring book deals 
with the first 12 years of the U.S. as a nation, 
the work of the men who shaped its government 
and the exciting world they lived in. 630 va 
Pub. at $6.00. Only 2. 











746. IWULUSTRATED TREASURY OF 
CHILDREN’S LITERATURE. 
Ed. by Margaret Martignoni. Here in one volume 
are gaene together the most precious treasures of 
children’s literature of all time. 528 pages contain 
79 poems, 44 fairy tales, 50 rh » 40 stories, 
legends and a picture alphabet. With 520 illustra- 
tions, 100 in full color. 4.95 
245. ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Ed. by Edward Podolsky, M. D. The n 
exposition of human aberrational behavior written 
for the intelligent layman as well as the expert on 
inter-personal relationships. 550 pp. Pub. at $10.00. 
Only 2.98 
979. THE STUDY AND PRACTICE OF YOGA. 
By Harvey Day. How the application of this ancient 
science can induce clear thinking, control weight 
and preserve youth. als fully with concentration 
and meditation as essentials of practical Yoga. Illus. 
Pub. at $3.75. nly 1.98 
396. DE SADE—Selected Writings. 
Ed. & newly trans. by Leonard de Saint-Yves. Ex- 
tracts from Tastinn, Juliette, Les Cent Vingt Journees 
de Sodome, Philosophie dans le Boudoir and from 
lesser known but equally important writings. Over 
300 pp. Pub. at $6.00. Only 2.98 
1034. THE CONFIDENT YEARS. 
By Van Wyck Brooks. A splendid and _ inclusive 
picture of the American literary scene in the period 
1885-1915. Pub. at $6.00. Only 1.98 
775. ITALY, ETERNAL LAND. q 
45 full-page color photographs! The eternal sunshine 
and color of this beautiful country has been captured 
in magnificent hotography and text by Dr. Kurt 
Albrecht. For those who have been to Italy, this 
book will bring pleasant memories; for those who 
haven't, it will be an incentive. 942” x 10”. Pub. 
at $7.00. Only 2.98 
1049. SEX: Methods and Manners. 
By Dr. L. Berg & R. Street. Direct, straightforward 
guide to —— sex happiness in mocrieg?. cover- 
ing all aspects, basic techniques, etc. Illus. Pub. 
at $3.50. Onl. 


nly 1.98 
1287. DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN 


MAXIMS. 
Compiled by David Kim. A — 4 and unique collec- 


tion of great thoughts expressed by the outstanding 
leaders of America from the 17th Century to our 
present day. Here are truly the ideas that have shaped 
America’s social, cultural and economic history. In- 
troduction by J. Donald Adams. 608 pages. Pub. 
at $7.50. nly 2.98 
1288. AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY. 
Edited by Ralph B. Winn. Sixteen contemporary 
American ae discuss three centuries of 
American thought and philosophy in all their varied 
aspects. Pub. at $6.00. 0 
1289. SWEET THURSDAY. , 
By John Steinbeck. ‘‘Steinbeck at his best—magnifi- 
cently entertaining."’"—Charles Poore, N.Y. Times. 
Pub. at $3.50. Only 1.49 
1290. THE HORSEMEN OF THE AMERICAS. 
By Edward Larocque Tinker. A handsome limited 
edition, printed in Argentina, that presents a fasci- 
nating account of the South American Gaucho, the 
Mexican Charro and the American Cowboy, and the 
amazingly rich literature that grew up around these 
popular heroes. Text in English. Illustrated by superb 
color plates and spot drawings. Each copy is indi- 
vidually numbered. 8Y2” x 1144". Pub. at $15.00. 
Only 3.88 
798. DICTIONARY OF PHILOSOPHY. 
Edited by Dagobert D. Runes. Both teacher and 
layman will find this handy, all-embracing volume 
invaluable in his philosophical studies. Pub. at 
$6.00. Only 2.98 


nly 2.98 


1112. AMERICAN AUTO ALBUM. 

By W. H. McGaughey. All about the auto in America 

from the experiments of the 80's and 90's to the 

plostic cars of the future. Over 250 ponegreete, 
ub. at $6.00. Only 1.00 

398. LOUISA MAY ALCOTT SET. 

6 handsome volumes. Little Women, Old Fashioned 
Girl, Eight Cousins, Rose in Bloom, Jo's Boys and 
Little Men. Pub. at $12.00. : 

All six volumes, only 3.08 





1249. EDWARD WESTON— 
FIFTY PHOTOGRAPHS 

With copenietions by Robinson Jeffers, Donald 
Baer and Merle Armitage, the igner of this 
stunning edition. The 50 full-page plates are 
masterpieces of camera art. They range from 
nudes and landscapes to portraits and still lifes. 
Each copy is numbered and initialed Edward 
Weston. 954” x 1214”. Pub. at $15.00. Only 4.95 











36. VENICE. 
By Sergio Bettini. An historical visit to the famed: 
city of canals in 128 superb photographs, most of 
them the full 634” x 934” page size. See the famous 
Lido, the glorious churches and palazzos and the 
reat works of art how in them. Informative 
nglish text. Imported from Italy. Pub. at $6.00. 
Only 2.98 
1061. A PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE 
SILENT SCREEN. 
By Daniel Blum. The fabulous days of the Vamp, 
the Custard Pie, and “‘It’’ are brought to life in this 
superb collection of over 3,000 photographs and com- 
mentary. Passing through its Pages are such well- 
remembered oo as Mary Pickford, Chaplin, 
Theda Bara, Valentino and hundreds of others. 
9” x 12”. Pub. at $10.00. 4.95 
399. CHILDREN’S CLASSICS. 
The six greatest children’s stories of all time in 
beautiful editions with vari-colored bindings. Oregon 
Trail, Huckleberry Finn, Last of the Mobicans, 
Robinson Crusoe, Black Beauty, Twenty Thousand 
Leagues Under the Sea. Pub. at $12.00. 
All six volumes, only 3.88 
1231. WEBSTER’S NEW 20th CENTURY 
DICTIONARY UNABRIDGED. 
In Two Volumes—an indisp ble ref ¢ work 
containing over 400,000 entries, more than 3000 il- 
lustrations and maps (56 pages in full-color), world 
atlas and many supplementary features. 2400 fact- 
filled pages! 2 vols., bound in rich maroon simulated 
leather. The 2 vol. set, pub. at $39.50. 
Now only 14.95 
1241. THE LETTERS OF RICHARD WAGNER. 
Edited by J. Burk. 865 hitherto unpublished, intimate 
revelations of Wagner's love-life, ideas on art, 
people, musical creation, etc. Illustrated. 
Pub. at $10.50. Only 3.98 
P-151. CHAGALL: “BLUE DONKEY.” 
All of the whimsical charm and warm fantasy of the 
inimitable Chagall has been captured in this charm- 
ing silk-screen. An incredible donkey, a gigantic vase 
of flowers and a background of bridge, river and 
shore are rendered in a typical orchestration of Chag- 
all's colors; blue, green, orange, yellow and violet. 
1842” x 28”. Pub. at $15.00 Only 1.98 
1177. THE STATESMEN’S YEARBOOK—1953. 
Ed. by S. H. Steinberg, Ph.D. No other single refer- 
ence k offers such complete coverage. For each 
country, each state, each territory of the whole world 
—facts and statistics in government, agriculture, in- 
dustry, education, religion, etc., etc. Over 1600 
pages. Pub. at $8.00. Only 1.98 
1192. THE MIND OF KIERKEGAARD. 
By James Collins. A brilliant study of the philosophic 
aspects of Kierkegaard’s thought. Pub. at $4.50 


Only 1.00 
832. BRITANNIA: 1651-1951, 

By S. P. B. Mais. The entire set of Jansson’s 34 
decorative 17th century English county maps, the 
originals of which are scarce and expensive. Each 
map has a concise summary of the outstanding his- 
torical, physical and architectural features of the re- 
spective county. magnificent collection, 10” x 
124%”. Pub. at $6.00. Only 2.98 
DICTIONARY OF MODERN PAINTING. 
. by F. Hazan. 350 reproductions, 270 in full 
color. A matchless panorama of every aspect of mod- 
ern painting the world over, this is the first work 
ever published to include full information on artists, 
trends, techniques, and movements complete in one 
beautifully produced volume. The hundreds of stim- 
ulating articles prepared by famous art critics are of 
outstanding significance and importance as well as 
ag A ma +> won Ving arenes and refer- 
ence, here is the indispensable volume for every art 

bookshelf. 5 ° 
P-150. STUART DAVIS: “Hot Still Scape.” 
A dramatic and decorative abstraction by one of 
America’s greatest modernists. The rich variety of 
design elements in this unique silk-screen reproduc- 
tion create a dynamic, sophisticated composition. The 
strong opaque red, blue, yellow and black make it 
a colorful addition to any wall. 25” x 3134”. 
at $15.00. 


462. 





Only 2.98 
BARTLETT'S FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. 

Ed. by Christopher Morley & Louella D. Everett. 
This 12th edition has been revised and brought com- 
pletely up to date. 1252 pages of quotations and an 
index of 124,000 entries. Pub. at $9.00. Only 5.95 








the defeat of conventional forces in 
Indo-China. 


Depreciated Deterrent 


There were sound reasons in each 
case for holding back, but as Denis 
Healey, one of the ablest minds on 
loreign affairs in the House of Com- 
mons, wrote in a recent issue of 
Encounter: “It cannot be denied that 
the deterrent value of atomic striking 
power has seriously depreciated 
_through the West’s proved reluc- 
tance to use it. From the experience 
of the last five years, it would appear 
that a general threat of atomic re- 
taliation may well invite the Com- 
munists to probe western intentions 
by local military adventures.” 

Moreover, if in recent years moral 
and political scruples have prevented 
the United States from using its ad- 
vantage in nuclear weapons, it is 
even less likely that they will be 
used when the West no longer has 
the advantage in atomic weapons. 
Strategically (though not techni- 
cally) the development of the hy- 
drogen bomb by the United States 
and Russia (and latterly Britain) 
has largely canceled out the advan- 
tage of the United States in having 
a much larger stockpile of atomic 
bombs. General Nathan F. Twining 
in a recent speech made no bones 
about the speed with which Soviet 
air power—strategic power—is over- 
hauling the American lead, and the 
amount of money and energy now 
being devoted to continental air de- 
fense is indicative of the reality of 
its threat. Moreover, Soviet develop- 
ment of the intercontinental ballis- 
tic missile may be as far advanced as 
that of the United States. 

The fact that the ultimate deter- 
rent to aggression will soon be 
fully reciprocal does not necessarily 
diminish the value of “massive re- 
taliation” as a means of deterring 
Russia from attacking any other of 
those countries or areas that are so 
vital to the survival of the West— 
the United States itself, Britain, 
France, the Ruhr, and the overseas 
bases of the Strategic Air Command, 
to name the most important. Russia 
knows that for these the West will 
risk its own survival. 

Che problem in the age of mutual 
deterrence—and it is one to which 
few politicians seem to have ad- 
dressed themselves—is how to prevent 
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Russia from gnawing away at less 
vital areas for which it knows the 
West is not prepared to risk self- 
annihilation. The paradox is that 
when the United States had a clear 
superiority in atomic weapons and 
aircraft, injudicious threats of mas- 
sive retaliation by Republican politi- 
cians and Air Force generals encour- 
aged neutralism among its smaller 
allies. Now the fact that the threat 
is reciprocal may encourage neutral- 
ism in Britain and the United States. 
To quote Denis Healey again: “If, 
in 1951, Europeans were prepared to 
abandon South Korea rather than 
themselves risk being occupied by 
the Red Army, how can we take it 
for granted in, say, 1961, that Amer- 
icans would not prefer to see Europe 
occupied by the Red Army rather 
than themselves risk thermonuclear 
annihilation?” 


_ view may do less than jus- 
tice to the disinterested courage 
of many thoughtful Europeans. 
Take for instance the case of Den- 
mark, the NATo country that guards 
the exit of Russia’s rapidly grow- 
ing submarine force into the North 
Sea. The approaches to Denmark 
from East Germany are at present 
very lightly guarded by ground 
and air forces, and will continue to 
be so until the West German divi- 
sions are formed. In theory the 
whole of the naro area will be de- 
fended by all the Nato powers. But 
suppose that in a few years’ time 
Russia decided to move against Den- 
mark in order to acquire greater 
naval mobility. Would the larger 
western powers then risk the an- 
nihilation of not only London and 
Paris but New York and Chicago by 
retaliating massively against Mos- 
cow. and Leningrad? 

Overemphasis on massive retalia- 
tion is already beginning to have 
certain noticeable political effects in 
Europe. Quite apart from Turco- 
Greek bickerings or the withdrawal 
of French forces to North Africa, 
NATO is going through a period of 
considerable strain and difficulty be- 
cause defense costs are rising so rap- 
idly. The bill for maintaining the 
divisions and other conventional 
forces contributed by each member 
is going up all the time. Why, ask 
the average Finance Minister of a 
NATO country and the voters who 


put him in office, should we strain 
ourselves to provide conventional 
forces when we are told that the 
security of the West depends upon 
our ability to drop hydrogen bombs 
on Russia? Why, the Germans ask. 
should we raise twelve divisions (foi 
which the bill is now going to be 
much higher than was originally 
supposed), when it is hard to see 
what their role will be? The fact 
is that mutual deterrence makes the 
supporting of strong tactical forces 
difficult just at the time when there 
is the most vital need of them. 


‘Measured Retaliation’ 


For these reasons there has been 
growing in the last year or so an 
increasingly influential body ol 
opinion in favor of what is called 
“graduated deterrence” or “measured 
retaliation.” Though the solutions 
differ, the problem to which they 
are addressed is the same: to redress 
the tactical balance of power with 
Russia by demonstrating our ability 
and readiness to oppose Communist 
aggression wherever it is applied, 
without making an exchange ol 
hydrogen bombs the automatic con- 
comitant of a resort to force. More 
simply, the attempt should be made 
to develop out of the balance: ol 
torce some rules of war for the 
nuclear age so that war may be con 
fined to the battlefield—in the in 
terest of both sides. 

The men trying to think thei 
way through this problem are not 
starry-eyed idealists. The best-known 
advocate of graduated deterrence is 
Canadian Foreign Secretary. Leste: 
Pearson, who in a lecture at Prince 
ton last April delivered a strong 
warning against the “all-or-nothing’ 
habit of thought on which massive 
retaliation with the hydrogen bom! 
is based. In the United States, Col 
onel Richard Leghorn, a distin 
guished expert on aerial photog 
raphy and reconnaissance, has point 
ed out in several articles this yea: 
the growing dangers of dependence 
on massive retaliation, and has rec 
ommended that the West should un 
dertake to refrain from the use o! 
the H-bomb unless the bomb is usec 
against the West, and that ways o! 
distinguishing between civil ani 
military targets should be studied 
In Britain, which has more to los 
from a policy of massive retaliation 
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than any other first-class power, the 
most articulate exponent of gradu- 
ated deterrence is Rear Admiral Sir 
Anthony Buzzard, who until last 
year was director of naval intelli- 
gence at the Admiralty. 


Four Arguments 


Admiral Buzzard’s thesis is that in 
view of the continuing deadlock be- 
iween East and West on disarma- 
ment and the growing dread of the 
hydrogen bomb, the West should 
seize the initiative “by announcing 
our future intention of pursuing the 
moral principle of never using more 
lorce than necessary.”” He wrote re- 
cently in the Manchester Guardian: 
‘To this end we might declare a 
distinction between the tactical and 
strategic use of nuclear weapons. 
actical use, we might say, we con- 
sider as confined to atomic weapons 
ind as excluding even these from 
targets in centres of population. Stra- 
\egic use we might declare as includ- 
ing hydrogen weapons and any 
nuclear attack on targets in centres 
of population. Next, without being 
too specific, we might state generally 
that we would reserve strategic use 
as a last resort. Ultimately we might 
even renounce strategic use unless 
the aggressor resorted to it. . . . Such 
steps could be taken without waiting 
on any agreement with the Com- 
munists.” 

Admiral Buzzard has been argu- 
ing for the substitution of graduated 
deterrence for massive retaliation on 
lour grounds: 

Moral. That it is essential if the 
West is to neutralize the continuing 
Russian and Chinese superiority in 
manpower to use our continuing 
superiority in tactical atomic weap- 
ons in the event of local aggression. 
But there is no justication for—in- 
deed there is a sense of guilt at—the 
prospect of using hydrogen or big 
atomic bombs against cities. 

Political. That as well as being 
brutal, massive retaliation alienates 
neutral opinion, particularly in 
\sia. Moreover it inhibits the West 
lrom contemplating the use of force 
to resist local aggression by leading 
'o “great-power neutralism.” 

Military. Graduated deterrence 
conforms to the basic military prin- 
ciple that one should concentrate 
on the enemy’s armed forces rather 
than his people. Massive retaliation 
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makes nonsense, he argues, of the 
West's superior tactical atomic pow- 
er, for it prevents us from using it to 
help stop Communist aggression 
wherever it may occur, without in- 
viting reprisals on our more vul- 
nerable selves. 

Economic. At first sight, massive 
retaliation appears to offer an op- 
portunity. for economy in defense 
because it bases deterrence on less 
aircraft, manpower, and matériel 
than is needed for tactical defense. 
It was on budgetary grounds that 
General Ridgway was defeated in 


his attempt to create a mobile “fire 
brigade” to prevent a repetition of 
the Dienbienphu debacle. But in 
fact the bill:for an effective system 
of air and civil defense against the 
hydrogen bomb is very high, as the 
United States is discovering. And 
though such a system can provide 
only a very marginal protection for 
our cities and ports, we must build 
one if the Communists are to take 
seriously our threat of massive re- 
taliation in the event of their aggres- 
sion. If we of the West really be- 
lieved in our hearts that we would 
use massive retaliation to deter any 
aggression, we could abolish our 
armies and most of our navies. It is 
because we are not sure that we are 
going to use it that we try to main- 
tain both large tactica] forces and 
strategic forces, thus loading our- 
selves with heavy defense budgets. 


The Arguments Against 


The feasibility of a policy of grad- 
uated deterrence is not accepted at 
present by any western general staff 


(including sHAPE) , nor by many peo- 
ple who are worried by the implica- 
tions of massive retaliation. There 
are three main arguments against it. 
The first is the soldier’s—that a 
commander cannot confront the 
enemy with his hands tied and that 
he must have every available 
weapon at his disposal. This is the 
weakest of the three because the 
plain fact is that a decision to use a 
weapon of the destructive power ol 
the hydrogen bomb is, and must al- 
ways remain, political. Although the 
Strategic plans of SHAPE are now 
predicated upon the use of tactical 
atomic weapons in support of its 
forward strategy, I doubt whether 
the political leaders of NATO would 
dare authorize the use of even the 
smallest and most accurate atomic 
weapon to hold up a surprise attack 
by Russian land forces in Europe, 
because of the popular assumption 
fostered by the doctrine of massive 
retaliation that to use any weapon 
involving nuclear reaction rather 
than cordite would mean the begin- 
ning of the end of civilization. 
The second question is whether the 
deterrent, because of being graduat- 
ed to the scale of the aggression, 
would lose some of its power to deter. 
This is a very hard question because 
it involves an assessment of whether, 
by the determined use of tactical 
atomic weapons, the West can com- 
pensate for the superiority of Rus- 
sian land power without recourse to 
strategic bombing. On this the ex- 
perts differ. The only thing that can 
be said is that at present the Ameri- 
can stockpile of atomic weapons 
(though not necessarily hydrogen 
bombs) is much larger than the Rus- 
sian. If a clear decision to concen- 
trate on tactical weapons could be 
taken, it is difficult to see why this 
lead could not be maintained. 


Distinguishing Targets 


Finally, there is the thorny problem 
of establishing and maintaining the 
distinction between “strategic” and 
“tactical” targets. As the London 
Economist has pointed out, “. . . the 
undertakings that would be given 
under a policy of graduated deter- 
rence would not be absolute prom- 
ises, but conditional ones. In view of 
the fog of war and the paramount 
importance of speed, could much re- 
liance be placed on promises not 
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to do something unless the other fel- 
low did it first?” Moreover, while 
it might be possible—though by no 
means easy—to draw a distinction be- 
tween civil and military targets in 
America or Russia, it would be 
much harder in crowded countries 
like Britain or Belgium. Even if an 
informal understanding could be 
established that in the event of war 
only targets in the “war zone,” say 
fifty or a hundred miles behind the 
enemy's front line, would be at- 
tacked with atomic weapons, would 
that prevent an attempt to destroy 
submarine bases in Russia? How can 
one distinguish between civil and 
military targets for cities like Ports- 


When Coconuts 


On the G.O.P. 


PHILIP WOODYATT 


HONOLULU 

VEEN LILIUOKALANI, the last 
Q reigning monarch of Hawaii, 
lived in an architectural curiosity 
known as Iolani Palace—a structure 
conceived by her predecessors as the 
tropical version of a fitting royal 
residence. She was dispossessed of 
this aloha-Victorian property of 
stone and gingerbread in a popgun 
revolution near the close of the last 
century. The short-lived republic 
that followed her converted the 
Palace into the home of Hawaii's 
elected legislature, and also installed 
there the Republican Party as its 
political instrument. The Repub- 
licans stayed in power when Hawaii 
became a U.S. Territory in 1898, and 
held the reins without a break for 
fifty-six years thereafter. 

Hawaii's next revolution ripened 
slowly, with a kind of sunny decep- 
tiveness. Its first spectacular out- 
ward manifestation occurred on 
November 2, 1954, which has been 
called the day the coconuts dropped 
on the G.O.P. Indeed, the voters of 
Hawaii cut loose with a barrage so 
lethal that it not only knocked the 
Republicans out of Iolani Palace 
but reverberated through the entire 
social and economic structure of the 
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mouth or San Diego that are centers 
of population and also great naval 


ports? 


_— are the arguments that re- 
strain the military and diplomatic 
planners from exploring the subject 
further. But no matter whether gen- 
erals and statesmen like it or not, 
the debate on the future-of deter- 
rence and retaliation will certainly 
grow in volume and importance. For 
under the stress of the nuclear arms 
race, the need is urgent to rid our- 
selves of that  twentieth-century 
heresy “total war,” and of the idea 
that the object of war is victory, not 
peace. « » 


Dropped 


islands. It would, in fact, be accurate 
to describe November 2, 1954, as the 
day Hawaii discovered the New 
Deal. 

As a result of this upheaval two 
broad generalizations can probably 
be made with safety. The first is that 
the era of complete control by the 
big-company, big-landowning white 
man is coming to an end in Hawaii. 
The second is that the attitude to- 
ward Hawaiian statehood, on the 
part of many people who have been 
among its most active proponents, is 
undergoing sharp revision. 

These two phenomena are, of 
course, closely related. Hawaii still 
operates under a system of adminis- 
trative practices, traditions, tax laws, 
and other statutory arrangements 
that are highly convenient for those 
in charge of an insular plantation 
economy. But the system has been a 
good deal less convenient for Ha- 
waii’s rapidly growing middle class, 
not to mention plantation workers 
and other laborers. There has, for ex- 
ample, always been a dollar ceiling 
on the amount of revenue that could 
be raised by taxes on land. There 
has been no graduated income tax 
except a token one in the very high 
brackets; instead, there has been a 


flat two per cent bite out of every 
wage earner’s pay check. It had been 
widely felt—but never before ex- 
pressed effectively in terms of a po- 
litical campaign—that the burden ol 
financing the Territory was not 
shared in altogether equitable fash 
ion. 


i THESE and many other issues 
the Democrats addressed them 
selves in the campaign of 1954 di- 
rectly, simply, and specifically. In its 
essentials their platform might well 
have been lifted from the one pro- 
duced by the mainland Democrats at 
Chicago in 1932. They pledged 
themselves to shift the burden oi 
taxation from those least able to 
pay to those most able; to legislate 
away the special privileges, particu- 
larly in regard to landownership 
and taxation, enjoyed by Hawaii's 
version of the “economic royalists”; 
to provide substantial funds for 
long-range planning and economic 
development—with a view to both 
full employment and maximum use 
of water and other resources; to in- 
crease expenditures for the assistance 
of “persons unable to maintain a 
standard of living compatible with 
decency and health”; and to inaugu- 
rate a new and expanded program 
of school construction and public 
housing. 

Never before in Hawaii's history 
had there been a coherent policy 
embodying these principles, and on 
this platform the Democrats did 
more than just win; they won with 
thumping decisiveness. A Repub- 
lican majority in the House of nine 
teen to eleven was changed into a 
Democratic majority of twenty-two 
to eight. Of the seven seats up in the 
Senate, the Democrats won five, giv 
ing them a majority of nine to six. 


Emergence of the AJAs 


Why these issues popped up in Ha- 
waii twenty-two years late and a‘ 
this particular time is, at first glance. 
a baffling question. But there is « 
major clue in the fact that the candi- 
dates who spearheaded the Demo- 
cratic campaign are Americans 0! 
Japanese ancestry—generally referre«! 
to here as AJAs—and that almost al! 
of them are young. 

This clue is important partly be- 
cause Hawaii is predominantly a 
community of people with at least 
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some Asian ancestry. People of Ori- 
ental descent now make up some- 
thing like three-fifths of the popula- 
tion, and in this three-fifths, those of 
Japanese ancestry outnumber all 
others combined by almost two to 
one. But the numerical preponder- 
ance of Japanese-descended people 
in Hawaii is not a new phenomenon. 
Far more significant is the character 
and experience of these AJAs who 
carried on the campaign, and their 
status in the community. 

For hundreds of young Hawaiian 
Nisei the Second World War was the 
beginning of a revolutionary change 
in outlook and prospects. Most of 
them had been born to poverty, and 
before the war a career in big-time 
politics would have seemed to them 
as remote as the moon. 

When they came home from the 
services, however, they found a great- 
ly altered attitude toward themselves 
—an attitude of more warmth and 
respect. The Nisei had apparently 
proved something they shouldn't 
have had to prove: that they are 
normal, loyal, and perhaps rather 
particularly courageous Americans. 
They also found the G.I. bill made 
it possible for many of them to get a 
top-grade education that would have 
been out of the question otherwise. 

Scores of Hawaiian Nisei veterans 
went off to universities in the conti- 
nental United States, and because 
the professions offer a relatively un- 
blocked road in Hawaii for educated 
nonwhites, many of these young men 
chose to train themselves in law. A 
number of them took jobs as assist- 
ant district attorneys. 

These young men are idealistic. 
From their new vantage points they 
saw many things about Hawaii that 
seemed to them to need change and 
progress. They found themselves be- 
coming the articulate spokesmen for 
an older generation of small and 
medium-size businessmen, a group 
that is predominantly of Oriental 
ancestry and which, in the main, has 
not had the white man’s educational 
opportunities. It is a group that has 
grown swiftly in recent years, both 
in numbers and in financial re- 
sources. Many of its members are 
persons of considerable wealth. 

On many pivotal matters their dy- 
namic long-range interests clash with 
the static survival and preservation 
interests of the big-company, big- 
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plantation group, but they have 
lacked the talent and initiative to 
translate their potential influence 
into effective political force. 


Racial Idealism 


To the extent—and it is a large ex- 
tent—that the old oligarchy is pre- 
dominantly haole (the Hawiian 
word used by everyone to mean white 
man) and the newer group is non- 
haole, interracial factors are inevi- 
tably involved in the working out of 
this conflict of interests. 

In the same sense it happens to be 
true, at the moment, that the Re- 
publican Party tends to represent 
the haoles and the Democratic Party 
the non-haoles. Nevertheless _ it 
would be both unfair and unwise to 
draw hasty and ominous conclusions 
from the existence of this somewhat 
nebulous alignment. For one thing, 
a great many AJAs and other non- 
haoles are Republicans. For another 
thing, although the last election 
markedly increased the number of 
AJAs in the legislature, the voters 
unseated four AJA incumbents. It is 
also noteworthy that even though 
the AJAs account for something like 
forty-five per cent of the votes, care- 
ful studies by the University of 
Hawaii have developed persuasive 
evidence that nothing approaching 
bloc voting is practiced by this part 
of the population. 

Part of the idealism of these new 
AJA politicians shows in their quick 
resentment at any suggestion that 
they are serving the interests of their 
racial group as such, and of high im- 
portance in the intergroup situation 
is that virtually all haoles are proud 
of Hawaii's widely advertised racial 





placidity. It must be said to Hawaii's 
everlasting credit that neither the 
1954 campaign, bitter as it was, nor 
the debate that is now in progress 
about the future of the Territory 
has ever sunk to the level of racial 
recrimination or innuendo. If the 
battle lines are ever drawn in Hawaii 
on racial grounds, it will not be be- 
cause anyone wants it that way; it 
will be by sheer historical misfor- 
tune. 


T 1S OFTEN pointed out that non- 
haoles who work for the big 
companies can rise so far and no 
farther, cheerful harmony or no. 
This is, or has been, an indisputable 
fact. Non-haoles in considerable and 
growing numbers occupy positions 
of substantial administrative author- 
ity in the shipping firms, the banks, 
the big commercial houses, and to 
some extent on the plantations, but a 
line has been clearly chalked at the 
level just below officers and direc- 
tors. It would appear unlikely that 
this line will be held much longer; 
it was, in fact, significantly broken 
not long ago when the first AJA 
was elected a director of the vast 
Ewa sugar plantation. 

One factor in Hawaii that may, 
some think, have a bearing on how 
these matters are resolved is the in- 
creasing rate of interracial marriage: 
The almost universal attitude to- 
ward intermarriage is one of tol- 
erance and often encouragement, 
even among those who themselves 
would not “outmarry,” as the so- 
ciologists say. But the day when 
race distinctions even begin to dis- 
appear as a genetic consequence ol 
intermarriage remains almost in- 
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finitely distant. Unhappily, the 
group in which outmarriage is al- 
most nonexistent is the group that 
feels the interest conflict most acute- 
ly—the old-time haoles. 


_— 1954 ELEcTION—along with the 
campaign that preceded it and 
the reaction that has followed—is a 
clear indication that all these de- 
velopments are speeding along to- 
ward some sort of climax. The story 
of Honolulu’s Fourth House District 
is a good illustration. In all the Ter- 
ritory it would have been hard to 
find a more solid redoubt for the 
Republicans and the big companies 
than this comfortable upper-middle- 
class section. In 1952 the Fourth Dis- 
trict performed as usual, electing six 
Republicans to the six seats in the 
House of Representatives. All of 
them were /aoles. 

Most of the incumbents ran again 
in 1954, and to oppose them the 
Democrats put up no haoles at all, 
no employees of the big companies. 
Instead, they chose five AJA lawyers 
and an able young woman of native 
Hawaiian ancestry. Not being ex- 
perienced politicians, the Democrats 
plugged away on their platform in 
the refreshing belief that the people 
would vote on the issues if they were 
given a chance. The Republicans at 
the outset adopted an air of amused 
tolerance toward the upstarts. But 
as the campaign wore on they began 
to sense the possibility of losing a 
seat—or even possibly two. 

The big wheel of the Republican 
campaign throughout the Territory 
was the energetic Sam P. King, son of 
Hawaii's Eisenhower-appointed Gov- 
ernor Samuel Wilder King. His cam- 
paign arguments hardened along 
three main lines. First was the stand- 
ard defense of the “ins” against an 
insurgent group talking issues: that 
there weren't really any issues in- 
volved. Second was the argument 
that things are fine the way they 
are, so why tinker with them. Third 
was the claim that the Democrats 
were in thrall to the International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union and hence to the Com- 
munists. 


Smear and Riposte 


For years now Harry Bridges and 
his m.wu have been a focus of hatred 
and fear on the part of Hawaii's big 
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businessmen and a good part of the 
general public. This fear has of 
course been dramatized on occa- 
sion by shipping strikes called by 
Bridges, which have certainly caused 
inconvenience, business loss, and 
perhaps even some genuine hard- 
ship. 

Toward the end of the campaign, 
King played the mwu-Communist 
theme with increasing vigor, but the 
Democrats refused to be drawn off 
or rattled by these tactics, and re- 
mained convinced that the Territory 
was ready for a sober, earnest cam- 
paign on genuine issues. This gen- 
eral approach led them on several 
occasions to challenge the Repub- 
lican leadership to public debates, 
one of them a sort of semifinal in 
the Fourth District a few days be- 
fore the election. Sam King, trailed 
by his colleagues, burst into the 


hall, seized the microphone, and 
delivered an emotional off-the-cuff 
preachment on Communist infiltra- 
tion. His remarks were interpreted 
by a great many persons as ques- 
tioning the personal loyalty of the 
candidates themselves. When he had 
finished, Candidate Dan _ Inouye, 
with considerable feeling and much 
dignity, rose and said that he had 
left one arm in Italy fighting Nazis, 
and that he would willingly leave 
the other one anywhere in the world 
fighting Communists if his country 
asked him to. 

This episode appears to have been 
too thick for almost everyone, and 
it certainly gained no votes for the 
Republicans. But neither does it 
adequately account for the fact that 
when the Fourth District votes were 
counted the Democrats had five of 
the six seats—three more than even 
the most buoyant Democrats had 
dared hope for. 


Post-Election Fiasco 


The Republicans were of course 
chagrined at the results, but they 
have subsequently taken some wry 
pleasure in the fact that the Demo- 
crats promptly became engaged in 
a bloody encounter with a classic 
political truth: For insurgents to 
win an election on issues and ideal- 
ism is one thing, but to legislate 
the program is quite another. 

The first session of the legislature 
under the Democrats, limited by 
statute to sixty working days, began 
in February. But not till the end 
of May did it come to its chaotic 
close, the clocks in Iolani Palace 
having been officially stopped on 
April 29. Totally innocent of the 
mechanics of legislative infighting, 
the novitiates stumbled about, get- 
ting in each other’s way, falling vic- 
tim to the log-rolling tricks of old 
politicos in both parties. The net re- 
sult was that almost none of the 
key bills—for tax revision, land re- 
form, new budget principles—came 
to the floor until after the clocks 
were stopped. Ultimately most ol 
the legislation was passed, but it had 
to be backdated to April 29. Gov- 
ernor King, who was opposed to 
almost all of it, was thus able to 
exercise a pocket veto that the legis- 
lature had no chance to override. 

Thus it has come to pass that Ha- 
waii’s New Deal is, legislatively 
speaking, largely on the shelf until 
February, 1957, when the lawmaking 
body meets again. The confusion ol 
1955 will be a major campaign item. 
But private conversation with the 
new politicians makes it evident that 
these boys have just begun to fight- 
in spite of the fact that to run for 
and serve in the legislature requires 
sharp sacrifice in money and in the 
building of young professional ca 
reers. 


Second Thoughts on Statehood 


It may well be true that only a few 
of the most robust G.O.P. optimists 
continue to regard the rout of thei) 
party as a sort of dizzy spell that wil! 
go away by itself. Other Republicans. 
perhaps more perceptive, are behav 
ing as if they believe that fundamen 
tal changes are in progress. It is, for 
example, quite common since the 
election to hear such people say, “! 
used to be for statehood, but now 
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I'm not so sure.” It had been taken 
as an immutable certainty that when 
statehood was granted, the Republi- 
cans of Hawaii would produce two 
Senators and two Representatives de- 
voted to the political and social 
precepts of President William Mc- 
Kinley, who was in office when Ha- 
waii became a Territory. In view of 
what has now happened, it would 
take a bold man indeed to promise 
that Hawaii would send anything 
but Democrats to Congress. 

Being in favor of statehood is of 
course an old habit here, and it re- 
mains the official or outward stance 
of most spokesmen for the Territory. 
Working for statehood was a plank 
in the Democratic platform as well 
as the Republican, and the AJ As are 
undoubtedly in favor of it. But pub- 
lic statements in opposition are in- 
creasing, and private views appear 
greatly altered. The attitudes of the 
people in general are not easy to 
pinpoint. In the continental United 
States one gets the impression that 
the half million people of Hawaii 
ure yearning and burning to become 
the forty-ninth state. Over here it’s 
dificult to work up a five-minute 
discussion on the subject, except 
with the opposers. 


| eapeanide THIS INDIFFERENCE is more 
a matter of discouragement after 
all these years of trying. But it is 
also true that the shift to statehood 
would involve a great many complex 
legal and economic changes. State- 
hood would surely be welcomed as a 
symbol of acceptance and maturity; 
but most residents do not seem to be 
at all clear about how it would affect 
their daily lives, if at all. Then, too, 
there is a tendency among some resi- 
dents to feel that the decision on 
statehood is not in their hands. 

If mainland Democratic opposition 
continues—presumably on grounds 
of race prejudice—while Republican 
enthusiasm from Hawaii cools off, 
statehood would presumably be far- 
ther away than ever. But as far as 
Hawaii’s latest revolution is con- 
cerned, statehood is pretty much a 
side issue. The Territory's big prob- 
lem is whether it can handle its 
coming of age without destroying 
the human gentleness and warmth 
which, along with this matchless cli- 
mate, have given Hawaii at least 
some of the qualities of paradise. 
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The Trouble 


In Lyndon Johnson’s Back Yard 


DOUGLASS CATER 


_ RECUPERATING from the 
coronary attack he suffered last 
summer, Senate Majority Leader 
Lyndon B. Johnson has been devot- 
ing himself to the restoration of his 
ranch on the Pedernales River in 
Central Texas. It is part of the much 
larger holdings once owned by his 
grandfather, Sam Houston Johnson. 
The small—by Texas standards—and 
tidy LBJ ranch stands out in con- 
trast to the surrounding arid hill 
country, vast stretches of which are 
populated only by scraggy shin oaks 
and a breed of emaciated goats. 
Johnson’s ranch shows the results of 
solicitude and irrigation. Its fine 
Herefords, its sturdy fences, and its 
delightfully renovated old ranch 
house are the work of a man who 
brings a perfectionist’s craftsmanship 
to everything he does. 

Despite an enforced regimen of re- 
laxation (a loudspeaker in the front 
veranda broadcasts soothing recorded 
music throughout the day) , Johnson 
displays an exuberant energy that 
startles visitors. He lurches around 
the rough ranch roads in his station 
wagon, jerking to a halt every few 
yards to emphasize what he is say- 
ing. The lean, tanned, and restless 
man presents his widely ranging 
views with overpowering emphasis; 
yet he may pause in mid-sentence to 
reach over and remove an offensive 
cockleburr from the visitor’s pants 
cuff. No detail escapes his attention. 


Tr is A PoINT of legitimate pride 
with Johnson that national at- 
tention has been focused recently on 
this faraway residence of a political 
leader for whom, since his illness, 
the possibilities of higher office seem 
remote. His ranch has become a 
mecca for prominent Democrats and 
his counsel a subject of widespread 
concern. This concern was deeply 
stirred not long ago by a New York 
Times story reporting that the LB] 
ranch was serving as headquarters 
for an effort “to gain for the South, 


and conservatives generally, an ex- 
traordinary and conceivably even a 
decisive influence on the Democratic 
National Convention next year.” 
The article said Johnson was “seek- 
ing to form a_ powerful centrist 
coalition within the party . . .” The 
report disturbed many Northern 
party leaders. 

Johnson, too, was disturbed by the 
story, the more so since it was writ- 
ten by his good triend and fellow 
Texan William S$. White. Johnson 
issued a vigorous denial, attributing 
it to a misunderstanding. He prefers 
not to discuss it further. 

Other circumstances tended to 
confirm his denial. The Southern 
governors, who would of necessity 
have to be part of such a coalition, 
promptly announced that they had 
never heard of it. The LBJ guest 
book reveals that the principal visi- 
tors in recent months have been 
Adlai Stevenson, Hubert Humphrey, 
Bob Oliver of the cio, William Ful- 
bright, Stuart Symington, and Rob- 
ert Kerr—hardly recruits for such a 
coalition. No outstanding Southern 
conservatives have visited the ranch 
recently except Governor Allan 
Shivers of Texas. A few days later, 
after further inquiry, White report- 
ed that his story had been the subject 
of “wide misunderstandings because 
of oversimplification.” The Senator, 
it was now reported, was simply act- 
ing “to preserve and extend the pol- 
icy of ‘moderation’ ” and “‘to erect in 
the party itself the north-south 
bridge he has already maintained 
among the Democrats in the Senate.” 


The Great Conciliator 


This, of course, was q'.ite another 
proposition and certainly one more 
in keeping with the unique role as 
a national rather than strictly re- 
gional leader that Johnson has 
carved out for himself since he be- 
came Democratic leader of the Sen- 
ate in January, 1953. The times and 
Johnson’s temperament have worked 
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together to promote conciliation 
within the party’s ranks. He has 
acted deliberately to keep from be- 
ing tagged as a spokesman for the 
Southern conservatives, and cites 
with pride his successful efforts to 
get Harry Byrd and Hubert Hum 
phrey, Wayne Morse and Walter 
George pulling in harness. It has 
not been a mere public-relations 
stunt; Lyndon Johnson is a_prag- 
matic “centrist” for whom the me- 
chanics of politics holds tar more 
fascination than commitment to any 
particular brand ol political philoso- 
phy. He likes being the equilibrator, 
and he has displayed an almost un- 
erring genius for discovering the 
common denominator of party ac- 
cord in the Senate. 

The senior Senator trom Texas 
has found wide agreement with his 
proposition that the Demo- 
crats should be judged by the mod- 
eration and responsibility of their 
legislative record rather than by the 
reiteration of worn-out party clichés 
and vitriolic attacks against the Ad- 
ministration. In somewhat paternal- 
istic fashion, Johnson promises to get 
the Senate to continue its legislative 
triumphs during the coming session: 
he mentions school and highway aid, 
increased Social Security benefits, 
and poll-tax reform. He makes no 
bones about his intention to push 
through the controversial natural. 
gas bill, but hopes that the resulting 
party split will be quick to heal. It 
is his job, he says candidly, to repre- 
sent the independent gas producers 
of Texas just as Hubert Humphrey 
represents the dairy farmers of Min- 
nesota. 


basic 


T)ROBABLY will 
A play the same dominant and con 
ciliatory role in national party affairs 
during the coming year that he has 
played in the Senate. But he will 
encounter a number of difficulties in 
doing this, the most pressing ol 
which are to be found right at home. 

Bringing even a semblance of or- 
der to that strife-ridden body known 
as the Democratic Party of Texas 
makes the conciliation of Hum- 
phrey and Byrd seem like child’s 
play. Already a fierce and bitter in- 
traparty struggle is being waged in 
anticipation of the party’s state con- 
vention next May. Its two principal 
factions are those who pledge un- 
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dying fealty to the national party 
and those whose equally undying 
fealty to Texas Democracy can be 
carried to the point of supporting a 
Republican Presidential candidate, 
as they did in 1952. 


Factional Free-for-All 


But it would be wrong to portray 
Democratic politics in Texas as a 
simple struggle between two fac- 
tions. Beneath the seamy panoply 
of the one-party system there is mul- 
tiparty politics which almost rivals 
that ol France in its complexity. 
There are the Brass Collar Demo- 
crats, the Liberal-Loyal Democrats, 
the Shivercrats, and, lately, a cult 
known as the Wright Morrowcrats. 
Across the broad expanse of the 
Lone Star State, the factions divide 
geographically as well as philosoph- 
ically—the traditional Democrats ol 
the Deep South sections of East 
Texas differ widely from the equally 
“loyal” but urbanized Harris Coun- 
ty (Houston) Democrats. Down in 
the richly fertile irrigated valley re- 
gion along the Rio Grande, party 
politics takes on a South American 
flavor. There exist, for example, an 
Old Party, a New Party, a Freedom 
Party, and a Latino Party—Demo- 
crats all. Down there each party 
faction is a tightly regimented, boss- 
dominated machine, conducted on a 
winner-take-all basis. It was from 
this region’s Duval County that the 
following cryptic message is reported 
to have come to Lyndon Johnson’s 
headquarters during the freakishly 
close Senatorial contest in 1948: 
“The moon is high. The river is 
low. How many votes do you need?” 

Finally, there is the so-called Re- 
publican Party of Texas, which 
stubbornly insists on its separate 
identity but more closely resembles 
a skeletal faction of the Democratic 
Party and only puts on flesh during 
Presidential elections. 


big is littke opportunity for the 


forging of lasting coalitions 
among the factions. In Texas the 
important battles are concentrated 
on the governor's office, the individ- 
ual seats in Congress, and the delega- 
tion to the party’s national conven- 
tion. Each candidate must somehow 
achieve his own coalition, tradition- 
ally by an appearance of standing 
above faction and a pretense of be- 


ing all things to all men. Each 
one of these high offices represents 
a single, all-absorbing, unrelated ob- 
jective. 

Since 1939, the governor's office, 
and with it a fair degree of contro! 
over the party apparatus, has been 
held by a succession of conservatives 
whose main accomplishment has 
been resisting pressures for change 
in a rapidly changing state. At the 
same time, Texas’s legislative repre- 
sentation in Washington has includ- 
ed Speaker of the House Sam Ray- 
burn, former Senator Tom Connolly, 
and Johnson himself, whose substan- 
tia! contributions to the national and 
international work of the Federal 
government have been widely recog- 
nized. It is a tribute to the skill 
of Texas politicians that the leaders 
in Austin and those in Washington 
have managed to operate from the 
same constituency without greater 
conflict. 


Revolt of the Shivercrats 


Apart from the major political lead- 
ers, however, mounting dissension 
has grown among those who desire 
Texas Democracy and national De- 
mocracy to stand for the same thing. 
one way or the other. These pres- 
sures reached the point of explosion 
in 1944, when a states’-rights group 
who called themselves the Texas 
Regulars managed to seize control ol 
the state convention and, after a bit 
ter dispute, were awarded half the 
delegation votes at the national con 
vention. The pro-Roosevelt forces r¢ 
gained control at the next. state 
convention and purged the entire 
electoral slate of anti-Roosevelt can 
didates. 

In 1948, the Dixiecrats tried to 
capture the party's national mi 
chinery and failed. But by 1952 
the states’ righters, who had a 
cepted their leadership along with 
their name—“Shivercrats”—from the 
forceful governor, sent the officia! 
delegation to Chicago while the lov 
alist Democrats vainly claimed re: 
ognition for a delegation from 4 
rump convention staged by the co! 
orful San Antonio New Dealer, the 
late Maury Maverick. 

The fight over which Texas dek 
gation was to be recognized rage«| 
hotly for a time but was settled i» 
favor of the Shivercrats after Ra‘ 
burn, the convention chairman 
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passed the word that he was satisfied 
with assurances offered by the adroit 
Texas governor. Rayburn was en- 
raged when Shivers subsequently 
turned the entire state party ma- 
chinery into a campaign organiza- 
tion for the Eisenhower-Nixon 
ticket. Along with the Texas Re- 
publicans, who obligingly permitted 
the cross-filing of Shivercrats for all 
major state offices, he carried the 
state for Eisenhower. 


TT? ANGER of the Texas loyalists 
was further exacerbated by the 
iact that the Shivercrats held onto 
the Democratic state executive com- 
mittee and most of the other party 
offices that were necessary to the con- 
duct of an effective campaign. In the 
short time that remained, Rayburn 
tried valiantly to whip together a 
Stevenson-Sparkman Club organiza- 
tion to serve as a substitute. But 
planning was haphazard. A large 
part of the Democratic campaign 
literature, for example, was mailed 
out to the official county chair- 
men, predominantly Shivercrats, who 
promptly threw it in the waste- 
basket. 

After the election, there was not 
even the semblance of a _ loyalist 
organization until the spring of 
1953. Then Rayburn made arrange- 
ments with the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee Chairman, Stephen 
Mitchell, for setting up a Dem- 
ocratic Advisory Council to serve as 
the semi-official party contact in 
Texas. 

The D.A.C., made up of about 150 
members, includes representatives 
of local loyalist groups around the 
state. So far its efforts have met with 
varying success. It failed to capture 
the state convention from the Shiv- 
ercrats in 1954, although the loyalist 
candidate for governor, Ralph Yar- 
borough, forced Shivers into a run- 
off. But the main test of D.A.C. 
strength will come, of course, in the 
Presidential campaign next year. 


Wright’s Plight 


The status of the D.A.C. is compli- 
cated somewhat by the unusual rela- 
tionship that now exists between the 
national Democratic Party and the 
official Democratic Party of Texas, 
still controlled by Governor Shivers. 
This relationship is perhaps best 
exemplified by the sad plight of 
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Wright Morrow, a close ally of Gov- 
ernor Shivers and until recently the 
national committeeman from Texas. 
In 1952, after pledging his support 
to Eisenhower, Morrow sent a letter 
of resignation to the state executive 
committee and transmitted a carbon 
copy to the national committee. The 
resignation was promptly accepted 
by the latter but unanimously re- 
jected by the former. For nearly 
three years, Mr. Morrow was in the 
position of an ambassador who had 
been declared persona non grata by 
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the power to which he had been ac- 
credited. 

Then, last May, Governor Shiv- 
ers, attending a governors’ confer- 
ence in Washington, went to a Dem- 
ocratic breakfast on the Hill and 
closeted himself afterward in a 
kitchen pantry with the new Na- 
tional Chairman, Paul Butler. It 
was said that Butler laid down the 
party’s conditions for recognizing a 
new national committeeman from 
Texas. In June, during a speech- 
making tour of Texas sponsored by 
the D.A.C. and boycotted by Gov- 
ernor Shivers, Butler revealed that 
he had told Shivers that the com- 
mitteeman must have been loyal in 
1952 and be acceptable to both Ray- 
burn and Johnson as well as Shivers. 

Wright Morrow, who by then had 
developed a stubborn determination 
to hang onto his job, announced 
mirthfully to the press that even 
Shivers himself would not meet these 


qualifications. A few days later, 
with an angry bellow, he told re- 
porters that Shivers was pressing 
him to resign even while vowing 
publicly not to “bend a knee” to na- 
tional party dictation. After a vitu- 
perative exchange, which split the 
Shivercrat ranks, Morrow was ousted 
in July by the state executive com- 
mittee. 

The task of finding a replacement 
still remained, and there were con- 
tinued avowals by Shivers’s lieu- 
tenants that there would be no 
knuckling under to Representative 
Rayburn in the matter. Suddenly, 
early in October, it was announced 
that Lieutenant Governor Ben Ram- 
sey had been appointed to the post— 
a choice, it later came out, suggested 
by Johnson to Shivers and approved 
by Rayburn. 


| gad THE DisTRESs of the Shivercrats 
was no greater than that of some 
D.A.C. members, who wondered how 
far their leader, Rayburn, was pre- 
pared to go in placating the enemy. 
Ramsey had voted for the national 
Democratic ticket in 1952, but, as 
someone remarked, made it one of 
the better-kept secrets in the state. 
On state matters he has been solidly 
in the Shivers camp. 

The Ramsey appointment was the 
bone of contention at the D.A.C. 
meeting I attended in Waco on No- 
vember 4. Creekmore Fath, an Aus- 
tin lawyer and spokesman for the 
liberal group, had prepared a reso- 
lution condemning Ramsey's ap- 
pointment and thus, indirectly, Ray- 
burn’s part in it. But discretion won 
the day. Everyone knew that even 
as they met, the stern old party 
leader was sitting in his hotel room 
upstairs waiting to address the eve- 
ning banquet. A compromise resolu- 
tion was adopted that praised Ray- 
burn but pointedly suggested that 
“active participation in behalf of the 
Democratic nominees” as well as 
“long and faithful service” should 
be the criteria for electing a new 
national committeeman at the next 
state convention. 

The Waco meeting ended in har- 
mony, at least on the surface. Mr. 
Rayburn was on the platform nod- 
ding approval when the new D.A.C. 
chairman, Byron Skelton, sounded 
a stirring battle cry against the Shiv- 
ers forces and promised the capture 
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of the state convention in May. 
“You have in effect named me the 
chairman of the Democratic Party 
in Texas,” Skelton told the D.A.C. 
members. And Tom Moore, Jr., a 
young district attorney who became 
head of the D.A.C. executive com- 
mittee, declared, “We've got the two- 
party system in Texas whether some 
people recognize it or not. The fight 
is going to go on and on and on.” 
But success will not come easy for 
the D.A.C. Active citizenship in 
Texas during a Presidential elec- 
tion year is a full-time proposition. 
The “Path to Victory in 1956” chart 
prepared by the D.A.C. staff lists a 
crowded schedule of crucial dates— 
the poll-tax payment deadline in 
January; separate precinct, county, 
and state conventions before and 
after the national convention; and, 
finally, the primary and general elec- 
tions. Success may be invalidated if 
the Shivers forces act, as they did in 
1954, to oust loyalist delegations 
from the state conventions and 


simply refuse to seat loyalist des- 
ignees to the executive committee. 
But this time the D.A.C. intends to 
get the same kind of nation-wide 


attention for the abuses of the Dem- 
ocratic conventions in Texas that 
the Eisenhower forces got for the 
Republican ones in 1952. 

The loyalists count on certain as- 
sured strength. In Tyler, Dr. W. H. 
Bryant, a millionaire oil man, has 
engaged a full-time organizer to 
make sure that the forty counties in 
and near East Texas are in the 
loyalist camp. In Houston, which 
contains nearly an eighth of Texas’s 
eight million population, the loyal- 
ist Harris County Democrats main- 
tain a hard-working staff under the 
leadership of Mrs. R. D. Randolph, 
a wealthy lumber and oil heiress. 
Loyalist leaders have won positions 
of strength on the official Democrat- 
ic county committees of Houston, 
San Antonio, Fort Worth, and other 
leading urban centers. 


_ THERE are internal tensions 
within the D.A.C. that must be 
kept in check if it is to provide a 
rallying place for the loyalist cause. 
In one camp are the traditional loy- 
alists who insist that an effort must 
be made to lure the middle class 
and moderately conservative farm 
and city dwellers who have always 
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provided the bulk of the voting 
strength. Organized labor and lib- 
eral groups should be kept in the 
background, since they have served 
as targets for Shivers’s past attacks. 

In the other camp are those con- 
cerned with the problems of precinct 
work in the big cities that are begin- 
ning to contain the predominant 
voting strength of Texas. For them, 
organized labor constitutes a source 
of funds and volunteer help that 
cannot be ignored. Jerry Holleman, 
an official of the AFL, predicted to 
me that the unions will register half 
a million voters, including workers 
and wives, for next year’s elections— 
a goal which, if fulfilled, will dra- 
matically revise the rules by which 
politics is played in Texas. In this 
camp, too, are the Texas eggheads, 
with an eloquent voice in the week- 
ly Texas Observer, who believe that 
the state party should be remolded 
along more liberal as well as loyalist 
lines. 


Which of the Three? 


Any assessment of the future of Tex- 
as Democracy must inevitably get 
back to the three outstanding leaders 
who may be capable of uniting the 
various factions during the Presi- 
dential election year. For the loyal- 
ists, the course of Speaker Rayburn 
holds most immediate interest. To 
date, Mr. Sam appears more deeply 
committed than ever to fighting the 
fierce civil war of Texas politics. 
But the resources behind that com- 
mitment are not unlimited. Rayburn 
represents one of the least popu- 
lated Congressional districts in the 
United States, a sort of rotten-bor- 
ough constituency that the Shiver- 
crats have frequently threatened to 
reapportion by extending it into the 
conservative stronghold of East Dal- 
las. Rayburn’s concepts of strategy 
have been shaped by a rural brand 
of politics and by the bargaining 
and maneuver of the Capitol cloak- 
room. His attitude toward the or- 
ganized blocs of the Left tends to be 
a harsh one: They can be ignored 
because they have nowhere else 
to go. 

Rayburn’s critics argue that he 
neither understands nor feels sym- 
pathetic to the large-scale organiza- 
tional activity required in Texas 
politics nowadays. They feel that he 
treats the loyalist cause too paternal- 


istically. He has discouraged the ap- 
pearance in Texas of big-name Dem- 
ocrats from outside the state. 


A’ FORTY-EIGHT Governor Shivers 
appears to have gone up a blind 
alley as far as his personal politica! 
ambitions are concerned. His nar- 
row victory last year was a shock to 
him. Few believe that he will try for 
a fourth term in 1956. 

Shivers’s political philosophy has 
also reached something of a blin< 
alley. He has preached states’ rights 
with considerable zeal but his ad- 
ministration has failed remarkabl) 
in living up to state responsibility. 
The revelations of wholesale fraud 
in the $100-million veterans’ land 
fund, of whose board he was a mem- 
ber, have attracted national atten- 
tion. Fraudulent practices in the in 
corporated insurance companies ol 
Texas were only belatedly stopped 
after a number of the companies 
failed. Shivers himself was obliged to 
testify about a certain deal in which 
he netted $425,000 shortly after 
he was elected to public office. The 
Times Publishing Company, his 
shares of whose stock he transferred 
to his wife, continues to receive 
large state printing orders in spite ol 
accusations that this is in contraven- 
tion of state law. 

Some believe that Shivers would 
rather gladly relinquish the mantle 
of state leadership to junior Senatoi 
Price Daniels, who is reported to be 
not particularly happy with life 
away from Texas. Any lingering no- 
tion that Shivers might once again 
help lead the state into the Repub 
lican fold next November receive: 
a crushing blow with Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s heart attack. I could find 
no one but Republican Committec- 
man Jack Porter who thought that 
any other Republican could carry 
Texas. 

Last summer Shivers signed what 
amounted to a predated pledge of 
disloyalty when he announced that 
he would not support Adlai Stevei- 
son even if he were nominated. It 
seems doubtful that the other lea¢- 
ing contenders for the Democratic 
nomination are any more attractive 
to him. Last spring Carmine De 
Sapio arranged an elaborately secret 
conference with Shivers’s state chair- 
man, George Sandlin. Weighing his 
words very carefully, De Sapio asked 
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if Harriman could carry Texas. 
Sandlin said Harriman couldn't. 


| prorsete there remains Lyndon 
Johnson. In the past he has al- 
ways followed the traditional prac- 
tice of the Southern statesman in 
Washington by keeping strictly out 
of state politics. But now he shows 
an inclination to apply his political 
craftsmanship to the job of estab- 
lishing order in Texas. He resolved 
the problem of the vacancy on the 
national committee with the agree- 
ment on Lieutenant Governor Ram- 
sey. He is known to be partial to 
the idea of going to Chicago as a 
favorite-son candidate if that would 
result in a united and harmonious 
delegation. (He vows that his am- 
bitions do not extend beyond that.) 
He does not go as far as Rayburn 
in demanding a delegation pledged 
in advance to be loyal, or as far as 
the D.A.C. leadership, which de- 
mands that each delegate must have 
been loyal in 1952. 

But for Lyndon Johnson, too, 
there are risks and limitations. It 
would be damaging both at home 
and nationally for him to head a 
patched-up delegation that proceed- 
ed to split wide open at Chicag~. In 
plotting a limited victory over Shiv- 
ers rather than a total one, he has to 
calculate the resentment he may 
stir up among the loyal Democrats 
in Texas. Such resentment could 
produce a revolt against his leader- 
ship that might greatly jeopardize 
his prestige among Northern Demo- 
crats. Already members of the D.A.C. 
are arguing angrily that Johnson 
would sacrifice everything to save 
the one-party system in Texas al- 
though it would be far better to 
hasten the birth of a genuine two- 
party system. 


OHNSON, the pragmatic “centrist,” 
has earned universal respect and 
admiration for his success at finding 
for the national Democratic Party 
in the Senate the center at which it 
can operate with safe and enduring 
equilibrium. In trying to do the 
same thing at the same time for the 
Democratic Party of Texas, whose 
center of equilibrium—assuming it 
can ever be found—is conditioned by 
odd and ever-changing pressures, he 
will be attempting the most difficult 
balancing act in his brilliant career. 
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VIEWS & REVIEWS 


The Grasshopper and the Ant 


Notes on James Joyce and his brother, Stanislaus 


RICHARD ELLMANN 


_ the brother of a famous au- 
thor is harder than being his 
son. It imposes the duties of kinship 
without the royalties. Stanislaus 
Joyce, who died last June 16 in 
Trieste at the age of seventy-one, 
bore his curious burden with some 
irritation. He admired the genius 
of James Joyce but found his char- 
acter “very difficult” and his later 
work a waste. In spite of these reser- 
vations, he lived a life that his broth- 
er shaped for him, named his son 
James, guarded truculently from oth- 
ers the right to criticize his brother, 
and was himself writing a book 
about James Joyce at the time of 
his death. 

The book was to be called His 
Brother’s Keeper, a title that con- 
sciously summed up Lis painful serv- 
ice and unconsciously indicated his 
sense of bondage. It was to dem- 
onstrate how Stanislaus saved his 
brother from dubious friends, from 
dissipation, and from inertia. He 
had to make his case as imperative 
as possible because James never ad- 
mitted either that he had been saved 
or that he needed saving. The book 
was also to make a further point, 
this one incontestable: Contrary to 
James’s representation of his child- 
hood and youth in Ireland, Stanis- 
laus would have shown that his 
brother had an intelligent and sym- 
pathetic adherent from the start in 
his own house. 


I’ STANISLAUS was a keeper, he was 
also a disciple. James Joyce, as the 
first-born, was the favorite child in 
the Joyce family, and Stannie, three 
years his junior, trailed him wor- 
shipfully. As a boy he gladly went 
on truant escapades with his brother, 
though truancy came less naturally 
to him; one escapade is described 


in James’s story “An Encounter.” A 
few years later he began to serve 
as what James called in Ulysses, a 
little disparagingly, his “whetstone.” 
James tried out his theories on 
him, and Stanislaus made useful 
objections which helped to clarify 
them. Then he began to note down 
his brother’s clever remarks, and 
his own, in a journal, which James 
read without being asked. When he 
dutifully learned from James that 
casual moments of life might reveal 
as much as sensational ones, he 
wrote little slices of life which at 
the time James usually mocked, 
after the manner of elder brothers, 
but occasionally lifted from him 
later. Stanislaus even experimented, 
after reading Tolstoy’s Sebastopol 
Sketches, with writing down all the 
thoughts of a person going to sleep; 
James read what he wrote and pa- 
tronizingly put it aside, but may 
have drawn from it a hint for the 
interior monologue. In later years, 
however, he preferred to attribute 
the discovery of this technique to 
the French writer Edouard Dujardin 
rather than to Stannie Joyce. 
Originally James intended to use 
Stanislaus prominently in his auto- 
biographical novel. So in Stephen 
Hero, a trial run for A Portrait of 
the Artist as a Young Man, he rep- 
resents him as Stephen’s brother 
Maurice, and speaks with chaffng 
affection of his “sombre gravity” 
and “his careful cleaning of his 
much worn clothes.” The two must 
have made a startling contrast as 
they walked, deep in talk, through 
the Dublin streets—Stannie heavy- 
set, of medium height, muscular; 
James tall, thin, double-jointed. In 
their manners too they were oppo- 
sites, Stannie downright and James 
devious and subtle. In most things 
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Stanislaus followed James’s intellec- 
tual lead, but he usually went fur- 
ther. So he too deserted the Catho- 
lic Church, but became so extreme 
in his apostasy that James, no be- 
liever himself and seldom the peace- 
maker, suggested that he moderate 
his revolt a little in the interests of 
family harmony. 


Teaching English in Trieste 


When in 1904 James Joyce abruptly 
decided to leave Ireland in the com- 
pany of a young woman named 
Nora Barnacle, whom he declined 
to marry, many of his friends and 
relatives thought him as much a 
fool as a dastard. Stanislaus stanchly 
defended him, however, and kept up 
an active correspondence with him. 

James took up residence in Trieste, 
where he taught at the Berlitz school. 
He depended upon Stannie for news 
and even to some extent for plots. 
So when he received a letter de- 
scribing a scene in campaign head- 
quarters during a Dublin election, 
he made it into his famous story 
“Ivy Day in the Committee Room.” 
But Stanislaus had described the 
scene with savage indignation at the 
pettiness of Irish politics, while 
James portrayed it with a_half- 
ironic tolerance. He borrowed an 
initial hint for his story “The Dead” 
from Stannie’s account of an Irish 
tenor’s way of singing Thomas 
Moore’s song of that name. 

James’s gift was for transforming 
material, not for originating it, and 
Stanislaus was the first of a series of 
people on whom he leaned for ideas. 
As James remarked in later life to a 
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friend, “Have you ever noticed, when 
you get an idea, how much 7 can 
make of it?” 


HE BROTHERS were not separated 

for long. Stanislaus, who was 
studying pharmacy in Dublin after 
his brother’s departure, wrote so 
bitterly of Ireland that James urged 
him to come for a visit to Trieste. 
The invitation seemed also a plea 
for support. Stannie had never been 
away from home before, and Trieste, 
then part of Austria-Hungary, must 
have seemed to his twenty years the 
end of the earth. But he packed up 
and left Dublin at once, arriving in 
the fall of 1905. 

In some ways Trieste was hardly 
the city for him. It was gay, its gov- 
ernment indulgent, its people unin- 
hibited in their cordiality, and its 
brand of Catholicism more easygoing 
than Dublin’s. But after a first bout 
of homesickness Stanislaus found 
himself content there. He discovered 
that his brother was drinking a great 
deal, and at once asserted his moral 
authority, reinforced by stronger 
muscles, to drag him away from 
cafés. James escaped his keeper in 
1906, when he went to live in Rome 
for a few months, but he returned in 
1907 to be dragged away from the 
cafés some more. 

The brothers quarreled frequently 
and were the more bound to each 
other. They managed to make a 
living first at the Berlitz school 
and then by private English lessons. 
Their styles of teaching suited their 
characters. Stanislaus was punctual 
and conscientious in his duties. James 


invariably arrived for his lessons 
late, and after a brief drill began 
to converse about all manner of sub 
jects; the lesson would end with 
teacher and pupil singing an Iris) 
song together, after which Jame, 
would slide down the banisters an 
leave, also very late. James was ex- 
travagant in fancy and in finance, 
and the proceeds of Stanislaus’s les 
sons often ended—after James, smi! 
ing and smoking a cigarette, ha 
presented his latest need—in hi, 
brother’s pocket. When James re 
vamped in Finnegans Wake the 
fable of the dancing grasshoppe: 
and saving ant, he drew upon his 
experience with Stanislaus by let 
ting the grasshopper carry the day 

Stanislaus kept his brother in spir- 
its as well as funds. He encourage:| 
him when publishers sent rejection 
slips. It was he also who put the 
poems of Chamber Music into a 
sequence and thought of that title 
for them. In 1907, just before they 
were to be published, James sud- 
denly decided that their sentiment 
was false, and went to cable the pub- 
lisher not to bring them out. Stan- 
islaus caught his arm and walked 
up and down with him in front of 
the cable office; he finally persuaded 
him to allow the publication to go 
through because it would help him 
publish other books. The contrast 
of opinion was typical: Stanislaus’s 
judgment. was sound in practical 
terms, but James’s was right in that 
the thinness of Chamber Music 
sounds a false note in his work. It 
was Stanislaus also who suggested 
the title Stephen Hero for the early 
version of the Portrait; he based it 
on the ballad “Turpin Hero” that 
his brother loved to sing. 


War and Separation 


In 1909 James went back to Dublin 
on a visit and called on a lax friend 
of his youth named Vincent Cos- 
grave. Cosgrave told him that he had 
seduced Nora Barnacle after the be- 
ginning of her supposed allegiance to 
the author. James Joyce, a less un- 
conventional man than he appeared, 
was shaken by the charge and was 
grateful to be persuaded of Nora’s 
fidelity by his brother’s recollection 
of having heard from Cosgrave five 
years before how the girl had re- 
buffed him. The question of fidelity 
concerned him poignantly in both 
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his play Exiles and his novel Ulysses. 
Until the First World War Stanis- 
laus continued to play Sancho Panza, 
as the Triestine writer Italo Svevo 
remarked, to James’s Don Quixote. 
The war accidentally divided them. 
In Trieste the Austrian authorities 
did not trouble British subjects at 
first, and Stanislaus, in his doctri- 
naire way, trusted too much to their 
indifference. He drove around the 
city with a friend of his to have a 
look at the fortifications, and was 
arrested and then interned in an 
Austrian castle. James, as usual, made 
out better; through the intervention 
of influential friends he was allowed 
co depart with his family for Swit- 
zerland, and spent the war years in 
comparative comfort in Ziirich. Stan- 
islaus thought his brother incapable 
of working at his writing without 
being held in check by him, but in 
Ziirich during the years of their 
separation James wrote the greater 
part of Ulysses. He also returned to 
drinking heavily, but even this did 
not have the disastrous consequence 
Stanislaus foretold; underneath the 
excesses, James maintained a secret 
discipline about his work. 
Stanislaus’s internment was not 
very rigorous, and as soon as the war 
ended he was able to return to 
Trieste and resume his teaching. It 
was in character that the city James 
suggested should have become the 
one city in Europe for Stanislaus, 
while James experimented with sev- 
eral others. By now Stanislaus too 
had a group of friends, who re- 
spected his obstinate, forthright per- 
sonality and liked his intelligence, 
independence of judgment, and 
blunt humor. During his separation 
from James he had lost some inter- 
est in his role of keeper, and James, 
for his part, had found other keep- 
ers whose discipline was less trying. 
When James returned to Trieste 
late in 1919, their relations were 
altered. James had an income from 
a generous patron and was finan- 
cially independent of Stanislaus; 
Stanislaus was understandably rather 
resentful of his brother’s lack of 
gratitude. This time James’s stay in 
Trieste was short. He taught dur- 
ing the school term 1919-1920 at 
the Commercial School, later to be- 
come the University of Trieste. But 
the city was less agreeable to him 
now, and he let himself be persuaded 
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by Ezra Pound to go to Paris in 
June, 1920, to arrange for the pub- 
lication of Ulysses. 

At first Stanislaus was passed over 
for his brother's position at the uni- 
versity, but eventually it was given 
to him, and he became a successful 
and popular professor. In 1927 he 
married a young woman of a well- 
to-do Triestine family of Swiss de- 


scent and on his wedding trip visited 
his brother in Paris. Some years later 
he named his only son James. 

Stanislaus’s stubborn spirit never 
permitted him to conceal his oppo- 
sition to Mussolini’s régime, and in 
1936 he was dismissed from his pro- 
fessorship. James, whose gift was for 
receiving rather than doing favors, 
helped his brother on this one oc- 
casion. He met him in Ziirich to 
help him get a teaching post in 
Switzerland; but before they had 
arranged it, the British Ambassador 
to Italy was able to persuade the 
government to restore Stanislaus’s 
position in Trieste. 


— For one brief visit to Paris, 
there were no other encounters 
between the two brothers after 1920. 
The last visit was rather a shock to 
Stanislaus. When he began to dis- 
cuss Fascism, his brother said impa- 





tiently, “Don’t talk to me about 
politics. I’m only interested in style.” 
James, then working on Finnegans 
Wake, seemed consciously arrivé to 
Stanislaus and rather inaccessible, 
surrounded by admirers and drink- 
ing more than ever. 

Stanislaus had not approved whole- 
heartedly of either of the works his 
brother wrote away from his side. 
Ulysses appeared to him at first to 
be willfully derogatory of human 
life, although in after years he saw 
more humanity in it than before, 
and gave most of it his reluctant ad- 
miration. Finnegans Wake, how- 
ever, struck him as the sorry effect 
of the excessive adulation given to 
James in Paris; his brother seemed 
to him so sure of sycophantic praise 
for whatever he did that he had lost 
interest in communication with the 
rest of humanity. Stanislaus could 
hardly have approved, either, of the 
treatment of the brother theme in 
that book. Shem, who resembles 
James, is a penman, while his brother 
Shaun, modeled to some extent 
upon Stanislaus, is a postman; Shem 
is a tree and Shaun a stone. James 
of course had more in mind than 
his own fraternal relations, but these 
played their part too. 

Stanislaus, back in Trieste, wrote 
repeatedly urging James to aban- 
don Finnegans Wake and to write 
something more worthy of his gen- 
ius. When the book was finally pub- 
lished in 1939 and James wrote to 
offer him a copy, he refused it, 
deliberately repudiating one of his 
brother’s books for the first time. 
James died in Ziirich at the begin- 
ning of 1941. The news made Stan- 
islaus physically ill; he regretted pain- 
fully not having accepted the gift. 


Reconciliation 
Their alienation was dissolved by 
James's death, and Stanislaus made 
himself the keeper of his brother's 
reputation. During the Second World 
War, he had to live in Florence, 
away from the war zone, as an 
enemy alien, and from 1941 on he 
became absorbed in setting down 
his relations to James in a book. He 
conceived his brother's life in botan- 
ical terms, as the story of a flower’s 
burgeoning and then of its blasting 
—the blasting to occur after James's 
final departure from Trieste. 

The sections of this portrait that 
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have been published or broadcast in 
England and America are* packed 
with valuable information and writ- 
ten with considerable style. They are 
remarkably candid and searching, 
but what gives them their special 
force is that complex mixture of 
frustration, affection, envy, and re- 
gret which Stanislaus had for the 
days when he was closest to his 
brother. He strongly emphasizes his 
effect upon James, but what emerges 
even more powerfully is James's 
effect upon him. His residence in 
Trieste, his attitude toward reli- 
gion, his occupation as a teacher of 
English, many of his literary judg- 
ments—all these stemmed from his 
brother. 


brs EXILE of Stanislaus from Ire- 
land was much stricter than 
James's. For fifty years he never set 
foot in an English-speaking country, 
while his brother made three trips 
to Ireland and many more to Eng- 
land. But in the summer of 1954, 
Stanislaus decided to go to England 
and perhaps even to Ireland. He went 
to London as a guide for a group 
of Triestine students; they traveled 
cheaply and had to sit up on trains 
and boats for thirty-six hours. In 
spite of his excellent constitution, 
the strain affected his heart, but he 
stubbornly rejected a diagnosis of 
heart trouble and shopped among 
doctors until he found one who 
agreed with him that the discom- 
fort was of no consequence. He was 
invited to Dublin but decided not 
to go, feeling that if he went he 
would have to tell his fellow coun- 
trymen that their only reason for 
respecting his brother now was his 
acclaim abroad, to which they could 
not entirely shut their ears. 

He returned to Trieste to find his 
health more seriously impaired than 
he had thought. He tried various 
doctors and medicines but com- 
plained that they made him feel 
worse, and in a characteristically 
broad gesture of renunciation dis- 
pensed with them. 

The day he died, June 16, was 
“Bloomsday,” the day his brother had 
made famous as the one on which all 
the events in Ulysses took place. 
Stanislaus himself was accustomed to 
celebrate the anniversary with a 
party. James dominated his death as 
he had dominated his life. 
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The Million-Dollar Surprise 


MARYA MANNES 


~ pe the. acquisition of. great 
wealth through the application 
of minimum effort has proved tele- 
vision’s most irresistible attraction, 
I submit herewith to any interested 
agency or network a suggested pro- 
gram combining all the best features 
of “The $64,000 Question” and 
“The Big Surprise” and adding new 
elements surpassing both in sensa- 
tion, suspense, and significance. 

Rather than outline the purpose 
and format of the program, I pre- 
sent here an abbreviated sample of 
the show, to be called “Security for 
Life!” 


(The setting should symbolize a 
room in the Tombs or any modern 
place of detention. On the left are a 
dais and “bench,” behind which the 
Panel will sit; at the right is a steel 
filing cabinet flanked on either side 
by two actual detectives. In the cen- 
ter of the set is a small booth resem- 
bling a miniature cell, or cage, with 
bars. 

The Master of Ceremonies enters 
to the Theme Music, possibly “The 
Ride of the Valkyries.”) 


M.C.: Ladies and Gentlemen, wel- 

come to “Security for Life!” 
(applause) 

To those of you who may not 
have tuned in on our first broadcast, 
which has topped all Trendex rat- 
ings in the history of television . . . 

(applause) 
. . . IT want to tell you how we 
play our little game. 

We are here, first of all, to per- 
form a great public service. We are 
here to help solve an unsolved 
crime. In order to do this we guar- 
antee ONE MILLION DOLLARS— 
SECURITY FOR LIFE!-—to any 
contestant who can provide a clue 
to the perpetrators of this crime. 

Now the people who know most 
about crime are, of course, the crim- 
inals. All our contestants are picked 
from the underworld, and only 
those who have had several convic- 


tions and. are presently. on. parole 
are qualified to appear with us. 

But before I tell you more, here 
is a charming young lady to tell you 
her solution—to a crime against 
beauty! 

(Suggest sponsor might be a cosmetic 
firm, with tie-in as follows:) 

Pretty Girt: Ladies, could you 
stand in a line-up? Could your skin 
stand the glare of those lights, the 
stare of those detectives? etc., etc. 

M.C.: Thank you, Betty Jean! 

(applause ) 

Now, this is how we play, folks— 
how we make each and every one of 
you, the great American public, per- 
form a great public service by being 
judge, jury, and witness in the solv- 
ing of a crime that has baffled the 
greatest investigative minds in the 
country. 

Each week, ladies and gentlemen, 
District Attorneys from all our forty- 
eight great states send us an outline 
of one unsolved crime in their dis- 
trict or community, together with a 
list of suspects they would like to 
question in connection with that un- 
solved crime. 

Out of all these crimes, one will be 

chosen each week by our special 
Panel for “Security for Life!”—the 
most distinguished panel ever to ap- 
pear on television! 
(Fanfare and music from Elgai’s 
“Pomp and Circumstance,” as four 
elderly men file in, spotlighted, in 
their judges’ robes and take their 
place on the dais.) 

May we present to you four re- 
tired Justices of State Supreme 
Courts who are giving their service 
to see that justice is done! 

(The Panel rises and bows, to ap- 
plause; then sits. M.C. faces them.) 

Your Honors, will you tell us which 
Crime-of-the-Week you have chosen? 
(First Judge rises, reads from pape.) 

Jupce: Yes, Bob. We have chosen 
the crime sent by Assistant District 
Attorney Weyerhauser of Beverly 
Hills, California! 
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M.C.: Thank you, Your Honors. 
(Turns to Pretty Giri) 

Betty Jean, will you bring in the 
District Attorney? 

(Pretty Girl exits) 

But before we meet him, folks, a 
message from our sponsor, Occiden- 
ial Airlines, who each week fly the 
‘inning District Attorney, the sus- 
pects, and the complete files of the 
rime to us here on “Security for 
1 ifel”’ 

rhree Girls come front and sing in 

‘ose harmony.) 

Turee Girts (together): 

Fly, fly, fly, fly, 

See the continent whiz by! 
It’s faster yet 
With Superjet, 

Fly with Occidental! 

The Three Girls withdraw as Pretty 
(irl brings in D.A.) 

M.C.: Ladies and gentlemen, As- 
sistant District Attorney Sherman 
Weyerhauser of Beverly Hills, Cali- 
fornia! 

‘ Ipplause. D.A. smiles, shakes hands 

ith M.C.) 

M.C.: Welcome to “Security for 
L.ife!,”” Sherm! 

D.A.: It’s a great privilege, Bob. 


rhis show performs a great public 
service and it’s great to be here. 
M.C.: Now, before you tell the folks 


here what this unsolved crime is 
about, Sherm, I want to let ‘em in 
on the rules of our little game. 

Ladies and gentlemen, in a mo- 
ment the first contestant—our choice 
from the underworld—will be ques- 
tioned before your eyes by the Dis- 
trict Attorney here. In that file (he 
points), for the D.A.’s use, are all the 
available records of this Crime-of- 
the-Week and also of the background 
of the Contestant and his connection 
with the case. 

Now listen carefully, folks: If the 
Contestant under questioning pro- 
vides one clue to the crime, he will 
get the sum of $250,000. If he pro- 
vides two clues, he gets $500,000. If 
he provides three clues, he gets a 
million—SECURITY FOR LIFE! 
But—and follow me closely, folks, 
this is the fascinating twist that has 
made our show the greatest sensa- 
tion on television for all time— 

(applause) 
| the Contestant perjures himself 
three times during his testimony 
(and our Panel of Judges are entire- 
lv familiar with every detail of the 
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case on which to base their decisions), 
he gets—now get this, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, this is a hot one—he gets 
SECURITY FOR LIFE! You 
guessed it, folks. Prison! 

(laughter) 

Isn’t that something, folks? 
(Here the band might strike up “For 
He’s a Jolly Good Fellow.”) 

M.C. (to D.A.): All right, Sherm, 
suppose you tell us about tonight’s 
crime, and why you think our Con- 
testant may provide clues. 

D.A.: Well, Bob, it’s a big bank 
robbery that’s had us stumped now 
for a year. Every clue has led to a 
blind alley. 

(Lights lower; still pictures are pro- 
jected on a screen in the center back- 
ground, above the “cell’) 

On the morning of June 5, 1955, 


at 5 a.M., the Second Seaman’s Bank 
at Beverly Hills... 
(picture of bank) 

. was broken into and the sum of 
$700,000 was removed from the 
vault. The robbers made their geta- 
way in a canary-yellow 1955 Cadil- 
lac, which was later found aban- 
doned in a gully twenty-five miles 
away. 

(picture of car in gully) 

What circumstantial evidence there 
was led us to believe that Greasy 
Gumbino’s gang had a hand in the 
robbery, but all the suspects we 
rounded up had to be released for 
lack of evidence. 

M.C.: But now, Sherm, fresh evi- 
dence has led you to believe that our 
Contestant has knowledge of the 
crime? 

D.A.: Yes, Bob, it has. 

(Pretty Girl enters, stands next to 
M.C.) 

M.C.: Betty Jean, will you bring 
in the first Contestant for “Security 
for Life!”’? 


(She smiles, goes to wings, and brings 
in first Contestant—preferably a 
tough character without a jacket, 
unshaven.) 

Ladies and Gentlemen, our first 
Contestant, Joseph Antonio Gomez, 
better known in his own circles as 
Gizzard Gomez! 

(Applause. Girl smiles, withdraws.) 

Now, before Assistant District At- 
torney Weyerhauser starts his ques- 
tioning, Gizzard, let’s have a little 
warmup together, just you and me. 
I'll ask you four questions—general 
ones, bearing no relation to the 
Crime-of-the-Week—and if you an- 
swer them correctly you will get 
$500 and a year’s supply of Wheel, 
that wonderful spray deodorant for 
men. 

(holds up bottle) 

Whee! You'll go places with 
Whee! Eight out of ten Chairmen of 
Boards use Whee! Why not you? 

(Turns to Contestant) 

Now, Gizzard, the first question. 

Listen carefully. 
(The four general questions can be 
on this order: “What instrument 
was used in the brutal slaying of 
Mrs. Agnes McClaffery in the Bronx 
in April of 1954?” “What is the cor- 
rect word for ‘pusher’? ‘hophead’? 
‘hood’?” etc. etc. If the Contestant 
fails to answer all four questions 
correctly, he forfeits the $500 but re- 
ceives a fitted traveling case, plus the 
year’s supply of Whee! 

The subsequent questioning by the 
District Attorney should, of course, 
be entirely specific, as in a routine 
grilling. An effective opening to this 
might consist of spotlighting the 
steel file and the detectives, with the 
D.A. going to the file, unlocking it, 
and taking out the records of the 
crime and the Contestant. The de- 
tectives will then lock the file and re- 
sume their positions. 

Musical accompaniment to this sol- 
emn rite might be excerpts from the 
last act of Gétterdammerung or, if 
preferred, some more popular tune 
such as “Poor Jud Is Dead.’”) 

D.A.: Gizzard, you are familiar 
with the facts concerning the rob- 
bery of the Second Seaman’s Bank 
of Beverly Hills on June 5, 1955? 

ConTesTANT: What I seen in de 
papers— 

(laughter) 

D.A. (Smiles, glances at files): 
Isn't it true, Gizzard, that on the 
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previous night—that is, on the night 
of June 4, 1955—you were seen 
at Pat Shillelagh’s Happy Dream === = 
Tavern, at 176814 South Canyon PCPADRLYYLAAALSSA | 
Boulevard, from the hours of 8 un- “6 
til 11] p.m. in the company of Lumpy 
Lemnitzer, one of Gumbino’s gang? 
etc. etc. 

(During this, the Judges on the dats 
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lake notes and confer silently. A 
suggested device to heighten the 
drama and suspense during the in- 
lerrogation between the Contestant 
and the D.A would be for the 
Judges to press a button at each per- 
jury, which would in turn flash a 
red spotlight on the Contestant and 
set off the shriek of a police siren off- 
stage. 

ifter the Contestant has perjured 
himself for the second time,the Pretty 
Girl escorts him to the little cell- 
booth, which should be referred to 
as “the Pen.” 

On the third perjury, the Pen 
lights up, the detectives open it and 
manacle the Contestant, leading him 
away while the Girl brings in Con- 
testant 2. 

On the other hand, if the Contest- 
ant provides one clue, he is present- 
ed by the M.C. with a special key 
which can unlock the Pen. If he 
gives a second clue, the Pretty Girl 
presents him with a fountain pen 
by another contributing sponsor. On 
the third clue, the Judges present 
the Contestant with a blank check, 
on which he is then asked to write 
out the sum of one million dollars, 
payable to himself. 

When this climax arrives the D.A. 
holds aloft the Contestant’s file, or 
dossier, and publicly sets fire to it, 
thus ensuring the winning contest- 
ant Security for Life!) 


| ae at. Note: Should any difficulties 
be encountered in legal quarters 
concerning the feasibility of such a 
program, they can be overcome by 
convincing the objectors that small 
points of law should not stand in 
the way of a great public service and 
the participation of millions of 
\merican citizens in the actual proc- 
esses of justice. It must be made 
clear that the co-operation of the 
courts is essential to endow this pro- 
gram with a dignity and purpose no 
other television show can boast, and 
to stand as further testimony to the 
\merican Way of Life. 
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‘An Andrew Jackson 


Of the Cities’ 


A. A. BERLE, Jr. 


| By witH Fiore..o, by Ernest Cuneo. 
Macmillan. $4. 

This is a memoir of LaGuardia, who 
would respect a memoir least, writ- 
ten by Ernest Cuneo, who could 
write it best. Heaven only knows 
what devastating comment LaGuar- 
dia would make to Cuneo if he 
could read it, but I know he would 
have enjoyed it. 

Cuneo, without LaGuardia’s fame, 
has been one of the most pictur- 
esquely causative men in New York. 
Starting life in LaGuardia’s office, 
he backed him in his most daring 
exploits and was parted from him 
only by death. No one but LaGuar- 
dia could have furnished the mate- 
rial for this book; no one but 
Ernest Cuneo could put it together. 


ie is NO history of LaGuardia 
the Congressman, the nemesis of 
Herbert Hoover, the Mayor of New 
York, the statesman-administrator of 
UNRRA, or the diplomat at the Civil 
Aviation Conference. It is a vivid 
personal portrait of the strangely ir- 
replaceable, tempestuously honest, 
unmitigated warrior who could and 
did transmit his joyously violent 
virtue to millions. For that matter, 
Cuneo is not writing as owner of 
the North American Newspaper Al- 


liance (which he is) or as the O.S.S. 
officer who hectored the American 
government into an intelligent pol. 
icy toward a defeated Italy (as he 
did) or as a recognized paladin ol 
the strange world we call Broadway, 
whose terse phrases have gone 
around the world. He writes quite 
simply as a man who knew Fiorello. 

Not that the volume lacks any ol 
the corrosive sparkle that Cuneo 
in his kaleidoscopic career has lent 
to half a dozen other men. Indeed, 
one cannot always distinguish be- 
tween the driving punch line driven 
home by an emotional atomic ex 
plosion that made LaGuardia great 
and the incisive juxtaposition ol 
words that is Cuneo’s trade-mark; 
LaGuardia was also master of that 
art. Fiorello deserves to be enshrined 
in stained glass in the cathedral oi 
American history—but this is no 
stained-glass job. Cuneo calls it 
“candid snapshot . taken by 4 
young man blinking in the glare o! 
the City Room and the glitter o! 
New York.” I would call it a 
Cineramic piece running at double 


speed. 
Getting the Rats 


LaGuardia’s technique (it fairly 
blasted the vertebrae of young Cu- 
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neo, just out of Columbia Law 
School, and working as Fiorello’s 
law clerk) was wholly uncompli- 
cated. In any situation he damned 
the torpedoes and steered straight 
for the biggest and most dangerous 
crisis the circumstances could create, 
and if any elements were lacking to 
make it into unrelieved and spectac- 
ular disaster, he contributed them. 
Just when everybody was about to 
explode into unpredictable chaos, 
he proposed a clean-cut emergency- 
driven solution. Everyone promptly 
accepted it with relief. 

No one knew better than LaGuar- 
dia that in American politics no one 
moves until he has to, so that re- 
forms are born in crisis, not in sweet 
reasonableness. Thus when banks 
were failing and President Hoover 
proposed that the Federal Reserve 
be allowed to lend money on mort- 
gages, LaGuardia opposed it tooth 
and nail—unless it was clear the 
mortgages were not usurious, as 
many of them were. Cuneo urged 
that this was burning down the barn 
to get at the rats. Fiorello cheerfully 
answered, “I’m getting the rats, too.” 
The outcome. of course, was the 
Home Owners Loan Corporation, 
which did scale off the usury and 
protected the borrower as well as the 
lender. 


‘Have a Good Five-Cent Cigar’ 


When Cuneo talked reform, Fio- 
rello brushed him aside: Everybody 
was for good government, “but only 
if it applies to the other guy.” Fio- 
rello bawled him out for being a 
Menace to Progress but later re- 
lented. “It’s all right,” he said reas- 
suringly. “You're not against Prog- 
ress. . . You just don’t know what 
the hell you’re talking ahout.” 

During the court-martial of Gen. 
eral “Billy” Mitchell in the famous 
dispute over air power, Fiorello was 
2 witness. “Are you quoted correctly 
in the newspapers, sir,” growled a 
general, “in calling me nothing but 
a beribboned dog robber?” 

“No, sir,” snapped Fiorello, “I 
was not aware you had any rib- 
bons.” 

While he was Mayor of New 
York, the State Department asked 
him to receive the dictator of Cuba, 
General (formerly Sergeant) Ful- 
gencio Batista, and gave him a script 
for the official welcome. Fiorello told 
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them to mind their own business. 
The Department was presently in- 


formed of the greeting Fiorello had | 
chosen: “Hi, Sergeant, have a good | 


five-cent cigar!” 
‘Superb Lack’ 


In one respect this reviewer (who 
occasionally figures in the pages of 
the book) must note an exception. 


Fiorello, a Republican defeated for | 


Congress in the 1932 Roosevelt land- 


slide, ran the following year for | 
He was | 


mavor on a Fusion ticket. 
opposed by Mayor John P. O’Brien, 
the official Tammany candidate. Ed 
Flynn, the Bronx boss, thereupon put 
up former Acting Mayor Joseph V. 


McKee as an “independent,” by pre- | 


vious arrangement with Roosevelt. 
This writer, then in the Roosevelt 
Brain Trust, supported LaGuardia. 
Cuneo believes this was done at 
Roosevelt's orders. It was not. The 
best that could be done was to induce 
Roosevelt to keep out. And it was 
not the split ticket that elected La- 
Guardia; he would have smashed 
O’Brien flat even in a two-way race. 

But these are small items in po- 
litical battles of long ago. The fact 
was that Fiorello had God’s own 
political gift: the ability to com- 
municate. He used the simplest of 
word symbols. He took first things 
first, and refused to be diverted 
from his immediate goal. 

While he was mauling a recalci- 
trant City of New York into some- 
thing approaching respectability, Cu- 
neo tried to inspire him to improve 
Daylight Saving Time. Fiorello’s an- 
swer was terse: “Wait till I finish re- 
forming the Constitution and then 
I'll go after the damn solar system.” 

Behind and below this coruscat- 
ing interchange of the two men, of 
course, was a reality that both La- 
Guardia and Cuneo strenuously con- 
cealed. Both were essentially tender, 
even sentimental men. A sick child 
anywhere could mobilize all LaGuar- 
dia’s batteries: an injustice to some 
hopeless little actress could mobilize 
Cuneo’s (as the writer when Assist- 
ant Secretary of State once had oc- 
casion to know). Either would go 
after the entire banking system of 
the United States or the whole the- 
atrical industry with all guns firing; 
either, with no less weight of artil- 
lery, would smash into some tiny 
instance of sordid oppression. The 
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How you can be 
a member of the 
Bogen Hi-Fi Set 
at moderate cost 


More and more music lovers are center- 
ing their home entertainment around 
custom high fidelity components. They 
know that no “one-piece” radio-phono 
unit can reproduce sound with the lifelike 
“presence” of separate, custom instru- 
ments by Bogen. 


You don’t have to be a radio engineer to 
operate and enjoy Bogen custom hi-fi. 
You simply plug your handsome Bogen 


| components together, slip them into book- 


shelves and they’re ready to play. Mag- 
nificent Bogen phono systems start as 
low as $169, with FM-AM radio tuner for 
as little as $50 additional. 


Send for new 56 page book 
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today. Send the coupon and 25¢ 
for up-to-date 3rd Edition of 
56-page illustrated book, ‘“‘Under- 
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surprising introductory work.” 
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humblest as well as the greatest 
problem commanded the resources 
of both on the soundest ground: For 
both of them all souls were equal 
before eternity, and the little in- 
justice destroying its obscure victim 
carried no less moral guilt than the 
greatest social crime. This superb 
lack of sense of proportion had its 
glory—and its political uses. 

LaGuardia made reality out of an 
intellectuals’ myth. For years they 
had expected an “Andrew Jackson 
of the cities.” Suddenly, here he was. 
Much of the social reconstruction of 
the United States that took place 
under Franklin Roosevelt was pow- 
ered by the passionate concern of 
Fiorello for the little man in the 
mean streets to whom government 
means not Washington but the pre- 
cinct police. 

In the course of his fabulous life 
he accomplished many things—not 
least of them the minor miracle of 
restoring, for a time at least, self- 
respect to municipal government. I 
believe that LaGuardia’s achieve- 
ment was no less great than Roose- 
velt’s. Roosevelt was born to the 
ruling class and commanded all its 
resources. LaGuardia, fighting his 
way through every kind of barrier, 
had only his own indomitable cour- 
age and the limitless affection of his 
friends. 


fpr the end of LaGuardia’s 
life Ernest Cuneo repeated to him 
the famous lament: 


They told me, Heracilitus, they told 
me you were dead, 

They brought me bitter news to hear 
and bitter tears to shed... 

Still are thy pleasant voices, thy 
nightingales, awake; 

For Death, he taketh all away, but 
them he cannot take. 


“He didn’t want to see his friend 
die. . . ,” said Fiorello. “You can’t 
blame him for that.” Nor can you 
blame Ernest Cuneo, or this reviewer, 
or the taxi-driver on the corner, or 
the old people in the city almshouse, 
or the children in the High School of 
Music and Art, or millions of people 
here and beyond the seas, for weep- 
ing when the radio flashed the news 
of LaGuardia’s death — while his 
worst political enemy, then Mayor 
of New York, ordered the city’s flags 
put at half mast in mourning. 
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How It All Looked 


To Mr. Truman 


HENRY STEELE COMMAGER 


7ear oF Decisions. Volume I of Memoirs 

by Harry S. Truman. Doubleday. $5. 
“I have often though,” Mr. Tru- 
man writes, “. .. how much is lost to 
us because so few of our Presidents 
have told their own stories. It would 
have been helpful for us to know 
more of what was in their minds 
and what impelled them to do what 
they did.” Presidential reticence 
has been matched only by judi- 
cial reticence. and it is less ex- 
cusable. Of all our other Presidents 
only Mr. Hoover has told his story, 
publicly, during his lifetime. J. Q. 
Adams and Polk kept diaries, but 
these were private affairs; Theodore 
Roosevelt wrote voluminous letters 
“for the record” and added an auto- 
biography, but the first have only 
recently seen the light and the sec- 


ond dealt cursorily and curiously 
with the Presidency. No other Pres- 
ident has given us a history of his 
Presidential experience as compre- 
hensive and spontaneous as the one 
now before us. 


M* TRUMAN was catapulted into 
the Presidency at a crucial mo- 
ment in history, and we can see now 
that these months and years of the 


first Truman Administration—the 
years of Potsdam and the atom bomb, 
of the Truman Plan and the Mar- 
shall Plan and the Berlin Airlift— 
were, in a sense, the watershed of the 
twentieth century. 

When Mr. Truman assumed office 
the problems that -onfronted him 
appeared to be immediate, con- 


cerned with tidying up the past 
rather than embarking upon a fu 
ture: to finish the war against Ger 
many and then bring Japan to its 
knees, to salvage what could bé 
saved of bleeding and crippled Eu 
rope, to rescue millions from hun 
ger and disease, to shift from a war 
time to a peacetime economy, and 
so forth. For these problems Mr 
Truman was not unprepared. 

But the great issues of the time 
connected themselves with the fu 
ture rather than with the past 
When Truman wrote to Churchill 
in May, 1945, “I am fully in agree 
ment that the next few months will 
decide questions of the greatest con 
sequence to the whole world,” h« 
was yielding to the influence ol 
Churchill’s rhetoric, but his _pre- 
diction proved accurate. Truman, 
Churchill, and Stalin were not really 
writing finis to a volume of history 
at Potsdam, but an opening chap 
ter in a new volume, some of whose 
pages are still uncut. 


TX A BROAD WAY we can distin 
guish five prodigious problems 
that emerged out of the collapse ol 
the Axis powers and that have domi 
nated history ever since and promis: 
to dominate it for years to come. Firs! 
was the falling out of the wartime 
allies, the emergence in naked clarity 
of the irreconcilable aims of the fre: 
and the Communist powers, and the 
division of the globe into two ma- 
jor groupings and such miscellaneous 
“third forces” as counted on an un 
certain neutrality. Second was thé 
great question of China: Would i: 
revert to the republicanism of Sun 
Yat-sen, would Chiang succeed i 
re-establishing his authority over it 
or would the Communists take ove: 
—and what would be the impact o1 
Asia of any one of these solutions. 
The third problem had to do witli 
the end of colonialism and of the 
notion of “underprivileged” peoples 
and the emergence of a whole host 
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of new nations and the release of 
explosive new forces of nationalism 
over vast areas of the globe—India, 
China, the Middle East, and Africa. 
Che fourth great problem was that 
of the atom bomb: Would mankind 
blow itself up before it had learned 
to control atomic energy? And the 
fifth—one that in a sense subsumed 
all the others—was the problem of 
creating an effective international 
organization that would eliminate 
major wars and be an effective in- 
strument for social and economic 
progress. 


Detail in Kaleidoscope 


[hese prodigious problems did not 
emerge in clear and distinct form, 
but as part of the swift current of 
events, almost indistinguishable 
from the immediate and urgent 
issues that clamored for attention, 
and that were settled, at times, on a 
day-by-day basis. Winston Churchill, 
in his great series of memoirs, has 
whipped all this into shape and 
dealt with it on a topical basis, 
giving it, perhaps, greater coherence 
than it seemed to have at the mo- 
ment. Mr. Truman, who is less of a 
historian and less of a literary artist 
but perhaps a better journalist, al- 
lows history to flood in on him as 
it will and does not seek to impose 
a pattern upon it. 

What we have, therefore, is a 
kaleidoscopic picture of problems 
great and small that poured in on 
Mr. Truman from the day he be- 
came President. Merely to list a few 
of these is sufficient to suggest the 
feverish atmosphere in which, un- 
avoidably, the new President lived 
and tried to work: the winding up 
of the war against Germany, occupa- 
tion and occupation zones, war crim- 
inals, the arrest of famine and epi- 
demic in Europe, financial aid to 
Britain, the war against Japan, the 
use of the atom bomb, Poland, East 
Germany, Trieste, the Dardanelles, 
North Africa, reparations, France 
and de Gaulle, Chiang Kai-shek and 
China, redeployment of American 
forces, demobilization, Lend-Lease, 
and scores of similar issues. 

Neither circumstances nor Mr. 
Truman’s temperament permitted 
him to deal with these problems 
analytically. He met them as they 
came up, and depended pretty much 
on advice from men like Stimson and 
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Marshall, and on his own common 
sense, to solve them. Circumstances 
have since given him ample time for 
analysis and reflection, but Mr. Tru- 
man’s temperament is unchanged, 
and we look in vain in these pages 
for the kind of interpretation or 
commentary that we get from 
Churchill, for example, or even from 
General de Gaulle. Mr. Truman 
speaks his mind here as spontaneous- 
ly as he spoke at the moment of 
history: “I made it plain to [Harry] 
Hopkins that in talking to Stalin 
he was free to use diplomatic lan- 
guage or a baseball bat if he thought 
that was the proper approach.” Or, 
“I told them [Churchill and Stalin 
at Potsdam] frankly that I did not 
wish to waste time listening to griev- 
ances but wanted to deal with the 
problems which . . . [we] had come to 
settle. I said that if they did not get 
to the main issue I was going to 
pack up and go home.” 


B" HOWEVER miscellaneous the or- 
ganization and however impul- 
sive the commentary, this volume 
deals with two large and distinct sub- 
jects: the domestic political situation 
and world policy. There is little for- 
mal autobiography, and little even 
of anything that is subjective, but 
Mr. Truman's character and person- 
ality gleam on every page. 

The political story is lively and 
controversial, but disorganized and 
occasional. Thus Mr. Truman tells 
us at some length of his early ven- 
tures into politics in Missouri but 
next to nothing about his election to 
the Senate. He recounts, also at some 
length, the fascinating story of the 
work of the Truman Committee to 
investigate defense contracts, but 
tells us little about his Senatorial 
career in general. He makes clear 
that he supported almost the whole 
of the New Deal, including the 
highly controversial Supreme Court 
reform program, but nowhere tells 
us why he did so. He tells us—in 
pages that have already inspired 
heated argument—about his selec- 
tion for the Vice-Presidency, but 
nothing about the 1944 campaign. 
The death of President Roosevelt 
and the author's accession to the 
Presidency are recounted simply and 
movingly, as are many of the home- 
ly details of life in the White House, 
but we miss the rich detail that 
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WORLD TODAY 


No one event happening anywhere 
in the world is “intire of itself,” and 
that one event may be of immense 
and far-reaching importance, affect- 
ing you today and tomorrow. 

THE WORLD TODAY—a modern monthly 
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The fascinating story 
of an epic battle 


against squalor 


ADVENTURES 
OF A SLUM 
FIGHTER 


By CHARLES F, PALMER. 
It started 20 years ago in 
Atlanta, when Mr. Palmer 
first really saw the slums 
around the corner. What he 
did then is the story of an 
uphill fight against America’s 
worst blight. How he became 
the two-fisted genius of U.S. 
public housing, fought en- 
trenched interests, greed and 
apathy is a story more thrill- 
ingly alive today than ever 
before. At all bookstores, $4. 
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makes Robert E. Sherwood’s Roose- 
velt and Hopkins so valuable. 


wu" DOES EMERGE, clearly and 
sharply, from this miscellany of 
domestic politics is a sense of the 
nature of the Presidential office and 
the Presidential power. To students 
of this extraordinary office (for no 
other country has adopted the Amer- 
ican Presidency) this is a fascinating 
record. Mr. Truman is no Woodrow 
Wilson or Theodore Roosevelt, ready 
to write a philosophical discourse on 
the nature of the Presidential office, 
but somehow he had picked up 
sound notions of the Presidency and 
he had the courage to apply them 
from the beginning. 

“There are some people,” he 
writes, “and sometimes members of 
Congress and of the press, who get 
mixed up in their thinking about 
the powers of the President. The im- 
portant fact to remember is that the 
President is the only person in the 
executive branch who has final au- 
thority, and if he does not exer- 
cise it, we may be in trouble. If he 
exercises his authority wisely, that is 
good for the country. If he does not 
exercise it wisely, that is too bad, 
but it is better than not exercising 
it at all.” 

Whether Mr. Truman exercised 
the Presidential authority well or 
badly is still a debatable subject, but 
that he did exercise it, and did not 
let it go by default, even his severest 
critics will concede. Like his prede- 
cessor he had studied history and 
learned from it one clear lesson: 
that the Presidents who advanced 
democracy and championed reform 
were also the Presidents who ac- 
cepted responsibility, commanded 
their party, and exercised decisive 
le»dership. 


*The Buck Ends Here’ 


Mr. Truman, in any event, was de- 
termined to be President in his own 
right. He inherited a Cabinet but 
soon established his own dominance 
over it, and in time remade it to suit 
himself. He tells us here how he 
went about that, reshuffling and re- 
making this Cabinet, dropping Fran- 
ces Perkins, getting rid of Henry 
Morgenthau, ousting Harold L. Ickes 
and Henry A. Wallace. It is not clear 
that the new Cabinet was better 
than the old, and it requires a sus- 
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pension of judgment to accept a 
Tom Clark in place of a Francis 
Biddle, but it was something for the 
President to make clear that Presi- 
dential and Cabinet government are 
different things. 

In two fields especially, the new 
President insisted upon responsibil- 
ities and prerogatives: the military 
and foreign affairs. The decisive as- 
sertion of Executive authority over 
the military occurred later; and 
while James F. Byrnes has not ac- 
cepted in toto Mr. Truman’s version 
of their split on the conduct of for- 
eign relations, again the principle is 
clear. Winston Churchill, in the last 
volume of his great series on the 
war, tells us that he called on Mr. 
Truman on his arrival at Berlin 
for the Potsdam Conference “and was 
impressed with his gay, precise, spar- 
kling manner and obvious power of 
decision.” It is the obvious power ol 
decision that impressed most of his 
associates—decision on the Berlin 
Airlift, decision on Korea, decision 
on domestic issues great and small. 
An item that does not appear in this 
book is relevant: Mr. Truman kept 
over his desk in the White House a 
card reading: “The buck ends here.” 


F“ MORE INTEREST will doubtless 
attach to the chapters devoted to 
the prodigious events throughout 
the globe that clamored for the at 
tention of the President of the Unit 
ed States—the winning of the wars, 
west and east; the organization ol 
the United Nations at San Fran- 
cisco; the postwar settlements, 0! 
nonsettlements, at Potsdam; the de- 
cision on the use of the atomic 
weapon and the prolonged debates 
over the future of that weapon; 
great questions of Poland, the Mid- 
dle East, and China. These great 
issues, emerging out of the chaos 
and the tragedy of war, dominate 
this volume, will dominate its se- 
quel, and will dominate the pages 
of countless other volumes. 

It would be an exaggeration to say 
that Mr. Truman’s memoirs shed a 
great deal of new light on these 
chapters of history; they fill out and 
substantiate the picture that others 
have sketched rather than alter its 
major outlines. And although the 
memoirs are generously documented, 
they often lack documentary support 
where we want it most. The docu 
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mentation is quantitative rather 
than critical; the reports of conver- 
sations ten years ago are lively rather 
than authoritative. 

What Mr. Truman does is confirm 
much that we already know, to 
strengthen much that we suspect, 
and to embellish history with his 
own lively recollections. Thus he 
confirms—what should not really be 
in dispute—that military considera- 
tions, not confusion or treason, dic- 
tuted the Yalta agreements and con- 
tinued to operate at Potsdam, and 
that on the question of military 
desirability Truman and Churchill 
accepted the word of their military 
advisers. 

Thus Mr. Truman tells us what in 
ellect both General Eisenhower and 
Churchill have told us—that the de- 
cision to stick to previously agreed- 
on zones rather than to push for 
Berlin or Prague or Vienna was, 
again, a military decision and one on 
which Eisenhower’s was the control- 
ling voice. Thus he reminds us that 
Chiang Kai-shek originally accepted 
the Yalta decisions, and that Stalin 
pledged that he would work with 
Chiang; there was no “betrayal” 
here and not even—as far as the im- 
mediate problem was controlling— 
any blundering. Thus he rehearses 
for us the melancholy story of the 
failure to get any satisfaction on 
the question of the Polish govern- 
ment or Polish boundaries, and re- 
minds us of what we so often forget, 
that possession proved ten points of 
diplomacy. Thus he reports again 
what Secretary Stimson has told us 
of the debate over the use of the 
atomic weapon. It should be added 
that he fails signally to explain or 
to justify the second use of that 
weapon so shortly after Hiroshima. 


The Art of the Possible 


It is the detail, especially the per- 
sonal detail, that is new. When 
Churchill insisted on making speech- 
es: “Stalin would... pull on his mous- 
tache and say, ‘Why don’t you agree? 
The Americans agree, and we agree. 
You will agree eventually, so why 
don’t you do it now?’ Then the argu- 
ment would stop. Churchill in the 
end would agree, but he had to 
make a speech about it first.” Mr. 
rruman, like Stalin, was impatient 
of rhetoric, but Truman might have 
reflected that without Churchill's 
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rhetoric in 1939 to 1941 the history 
of the world might have taken a dif- 
ferent course. He does, however, pay 
one handsome tribute after another 
to Churchill, while his initial favora- 
ble impression of Stalin was speedily 
changed to disillusionment by Sta- 
lin’s evasiveness, dishonesty, and lust 
for power. 

It is clear that Mr. Truman looks 
back with satisfaction on the or- 
ganization of the United Nations 
at San Francisco and does not re- 
gard either Yalta or Potsdam as 
calamitous. Perhaps experience in 
domestic politics had taught him the 
elementary fact that one nation can- 
not dictate to its associates any more 
than one element in a party can dic- 
tate to the other elements. He was 
closer in temperament to Roosevelt 
than to Wilson; as he did not expect 
too much from peacemaking, he was 
not deeply disillusioned. He was 
not lacking in idealism, but his 
idealism was directed to the attain- 
able rather than to the theoretical, 
and it is clear that he thinks the 
United States and Britain did the 
best that was possible in the circum- 
stances of the war and the years im- 
mediately thereafter. 


——— Mr. Truman is never in- 
trospective and rarely reflects up- 
on his own conduct or character, the 
chief value of this book may be not 
what it tells us of the great events 
of history but what it tells us about 


Mr. Truman. Eventually we _ will 
have the records, the memoirs, and 
the exchanges of letters that will 
enable us to reconstruct in more de- 
tail what happened in that tumul- 
tuous period. Then the historian will 
turn to these pages for such insights 
as they afferd in the character and 
personality of the extraordinary man 
who- was thrust dramatically onto 
the center of the world stage and 
who played so admirably the diff- 
cult role assigned to him. He has 
called his first volume of his mem- 
oirs Year of Decisions. It might well 
be subtitled Man of Decision. It is 
not, of course, enough that a Presi- 
dent be prepared to make decisions; 
it is necessary that the decisions be 
more often right than wrong. Who, 
looking back on that prodigious year, 
can doubt that Mr. Truman not only 
made decisions but made the right 
ones? 
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IN OUR TIMES, the search for a 


sound morality that is also a working 
morality is a precarious one. Here — 
at last — is a bold explorer to guide 
us. He is Edmond Cahn, a prominent 
scholar with an optimist’s heart, a 
philosopher’s mind, a realist’s eyes. A 
former practicing lawyer, Mr, Cahn 
looks for moral guidance in the one 
place where morality has to exist and 
be practical — the law. He deals with 
actual courtroom cases, and with 
everyday problems that are familiar to 
all of us — from cheating on income 
taxes to sexual relations and death. 
He gives us no pat formulas for 
morality, but as he discusses each case, 
we see (perhaps for the first time) 
what a really major part moral stand- 
ards play in our law, and what a great 
influence for good the law can be in 
our everyday lives. As IRVING BRANT 
says, Mr. Cahn “has done the one thing 
that is supposed to he impossible — 
made a limitless reach and equalled it 
with his grasp.” 
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The Limited World 
lof Alberto Moravia 


SIDNEY ALEXANDER 


Noveis, by Alberto Moravia. Farrar, 

Straus and Cudahy. $6.50. 
Compulsively going round and 
round, the Italian novelist Alberto 
Moravia has staked out several cir- 
cles of the Inferno as his literary 
preserve. His favorite realms are 
those inhabited by peculators, de- 
ceivers, the carnally stung. This land- 
scape he has already surveyed to the 
extent of fifteen volumes of novels, 
short stories, and critical essays, as 
well as a considerable bulk of jour- 
nalism. Writing almost exclusively 
about unhappy, diseased, thwarted, 
or thoroughly unpleasant people, 
this author, translated into twenty 
languages, has achieved an interna- 
tional reputation: surely a curious 
commentary on the grayness of our 
time. 

Moravia’s clinical—some would 
say cynical—obsession with sex has 
been noted by many critics. How- 
ever, in all fairness, his treatment 
should not be judged by the lurid 
covers on the American paper- 
backed editions of his work. Mora- 
via is not by any means a member 
of that school of literature on all 
fours represented by certain realists 
on this side of the Atlantic. This 
intense Italian is never prurient, 
never cheap; if he is unblushingly 
frank it is in the Mediterranean 
tradition, not for the sake of creat- 
ing a sensation. Indeed, he usually 
deals with the tides of desire like a 
man caught in a rapids, desperately 
trying to make for shore. As Charles 
Rolo points out in his chatty and 
appreciative introduction, “Just as 
Balzac’s work derived substance 
from his preoccupation with ‘the 
truth of money,’ so Moravia’s work 
gains force and individuality from 
his preoccupation with ‘the truth ol 
sex. 

In the five novels of this collec- 
tion, familiar obsessive themes oc- 
cur: the adolescent boy’s induction 
into the mysteries of the life force 
(Agostino and Luca), the marital 
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relationship as a struggle between 
inept male intelligence and irresist- 
ible female instinct (Conjugal Love 
and A Ghost at Noon), the use ol 
erotic engineering as an intricate 
system of hoists, pulleys, and levers 
to lift oneself higher in the soci:| 
scale (Mistaken Ambitions) . 

After reading through the repre- 
sentative pieces in this omnibus, one 
is forced to the conclusion that 
Moravia is honest, perspicacious, 
possessed of a sure classically hewn 
craft, but terribly limited in his vi- 
sion. It is unfair to Moravia even to 
think of his compatriot Michelan- 
gelo in this connection. Yet Michel- 
angelo was equally impatient ol 
landscape and costume, and he too 
said everything he had to say by 
posing nudes against a void. But the 
Florentine Titan created a race ol 
super-creatures beyond male and fe- 
male, an aggrandizement not ol 
muscles but of human dignity. 

Moravia’s creatures, despite the 
rigor with which they are observed, 
are a diminution of the full human 
scale. After all, the erotic relation 
ship, pervasive though it be, is not 
humanity’s sole concern. Not all ol 
our actions, frustrations, ambitions, 
dreams, and achievements are refer 
able to the libido. We also look a 
the stars and worry about wars. 


The Light Is Neon 


Nevertheless, within his limitations 
Moravia has shaped some of the 
most acutely disturbing writings o! 
our time. Out of festering materials 
he creates a classic structure—elimi- 
nating all extraneous details, flooc 
ing it in the illumination of persis:- 
ent analysis. But his light is neon, 
not sunshine. The result is usual!) 
cold, devoid of real feeling or ol 
human sympathy. As in Gide, the 
tension is between precise form and 
moldering content, and the incon- 
gruity is as if, wandering through 
the colonnade of a Greek temple. 
one stumbled across carrion buzzing 
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with flies. Spietato—ruthless, merci- 
less—is the word Italian critics like 
to apply to this writer. 

The art of Moravia, then, is more 
akin to a case record than to the 
full-blooded embodiment that leaps 
from the pages of a truly great writ- 
er. In A Ghost at Noon the nar- 
rator states in the first paragraph: 
‘This story sets out to relate how, 
while I continued to love her and 
not to judge her, Emilia, on the 
other hand, discovered, or thought 
she discovered, certain defects in me, 
and judged me and in consequence 
ceased to love me.” In a lesser novel- 
ist, so bald a statement of intention, 
as in a Ph.D. dissertation, would 
prove disastrous. But Moravia skill- 
fully compels our attention by the 
way he drives straight ahead to his 
goal with a wealth of situational in- 
vention and clinical analysis. For 
Moravia the story is almost always a 
mere body upon which the doctor 
performs his operation: The ups and 
downs of the plot—sometimes too 
pat, too contrived, as in the Ulysses 
parallelism of A Ghost at Noon or 
the complications of Mistaken Ambi- 
tions—are a fever chart hung at the 
loot of the bed. And we the readers, 
usually, feel less of a tragic catharsis 
than a post-operative throb. 

Of course it is always unfair to 
abstract a thesis from a novel. Once 
when I asked a friend of mine what 
his novel was all “about,” he replied, 
“It’s about three hundred pages.” 
Che rebuke was justified. A work otf 
art can’t be paraphrased or abstract- 
ed. If it can be, the author is 
guilty of packaging his thesis too 
neatly. By the precision of his intel- 
ligence, however, Moravia tempts us 
lrequently into committing just this 
kind of violation. There is too lit- 
tle living atmosphere in his work. 
The idea outlines are too sharp. 
Moravia usually excludes almost 
everything that might divert us from 
the beam of his story. Poetic divaga- 
tion, humorous aside, language play 
lor its own sake—all this is largely 
lacking. Here is an Italian with all 
his senses alive to one of the most 
beautiful countries in the world. But 
he rarely permits himself external 
description. Even in the few cases 
when he does—some lovely para- 
graphs on Capri in 4 Ghost at Noon, 
several evocative pages on the Tus- 
can countryside in Conjugal Love— 
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his mind, as if drawn by an elastic 
band, returns to the bleak inner 
landscape almost with relief. 
Although fundamentally humor- 
less, Moravia is capable at times of 
sardonic bite. This is well exempli- 
fied in “Epidemia” — Epidemic — a 
short story not included in this col- 
lection and to the best of my knowl- 
edge untranslated. This little politi- 
cal parable, published after the fall 
of Fascism, describes how certain in- 
dividuals in an unspecified nation 
begin mysteriously to emanate a 
most fetid cloud from the tops of 
their heads. The sufferers gradually 
discover a semantic cure for their ill- 
ness: At first the stink is a stink, then 
it really is only.a bad odor, then 
a good odor, then a perfume, and 
eventually so delicious, so ineffable 


a perfume that its victims have only 
pity and contempt for the ever-di- 
minishing number of those who per- 
sist in calling it a stink. Eventually 
a state of perfect calm reigns; with- 
out exception the citizens are com- 
pletely lacking in olfactory nerves. 


Leda and Luca 


In Conjugal Love a Boccaccian sit- 
uation is presented with mocking 
precision: A dilettante author, 
Silvio Baldeschi, comes to the con- 
clusion that he is blocked in writing 
what he hoped to be a masterpiece 
because too much of his vital energy 
is expended in loving his beautiful 
wife. He therefore proposes to his 
wife that while he is engaged on this 
work, they abstain from lovemak- 
ing. “But how do other writers man- 
age?” asks the wife. (Her name, not 
surprisingly, is Leda.) “I don’t know 
how they manage . . . but I imagine 
they lead chaste lives, at any rate 
while they're working.” 

“But D’Annunzio,” she said. “I’ve 
heard...” 

At this point Silvio decides that 
he has made a mistake. He hurriedly 
assures Leda that he is really not 
interested in becoming a writer; the 
only thing that matters to him is 
their love. But it’s too late now; the 
wife insists on the bargain. Silvio 
falls into the trap he himself has 
dug. However, to his joy he discovers 
that his theory of the conservation 
of energy was correct: His book now 
begins to flow beautifully. He is 
blissfully immersed in his work when 
one day Leda complains about the 
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attentions of a gross barber who 
comes to the villa every day to shave 
the author. Silvio, blind to what is 
really troubling Leda, refuses to 
take her complaint seriously. He 
pooh-poohs her charges and refuses 
to dismiss the barber. The inevitable 
happens. On the night Silvio com- 
pletes his first draft, he takes an 
ecstatic walk alone in the moon- 
light. Passing the threshing floor he 
witnesses—in a scene of terrible pow- 
er—his wife’s infidelity with the bar- 
ber. Leda’s beautiful face has been 
transformed into a mask like a gar- 
goyle on a Gothic cathedral. 

And now the final irony. Reread- 
ing his completed novel, Silvio dis- 
covers that he has failed, that in- 
stead of a masterpiece he has created 
a mediocre work. The parallelism is 
complete: Artistic failure as well as 
conjugal failure results from an un- 
willingness or incapacity to yield 
oneself to primal forces. 

A similar diptych is made up by 
the two novelle dealing with ado- 
lescence. Both are beautifully organ- 
ized pieces of storytelling: terse yet 
rich, and poetically evocative of that 
disturbing passage between boyhood 
and manhood. Luca, indeed, is a 
small masterpiece, one of the rare 
instances when Italian sun _ breaks 
through the usual Moravian cloud- 
bank. In a series of willful No-say- 
ings Luca rejects filial love, school 
ambitions, his games, his friends— 
heading like a sleepwalker toward 
the final rejection of life itself. The 
boy's spiritual malaise results in a 
serious illness. Luca wants to die; 
a middle-aged nurse helps to cure 
him. And as her last act of life 
affirmation, the nurse makes the ul- 
timate gift to the fifteen-year-old 
boy. What in other contexts would 
be tawdry in this case is not. 

Subsequently, reflecting like one 
of the author’s maturer heroes on 
the engulfing beneficent vital power 
of his experience, Luca concludes: 
“Yes ... that is what life should be: 
not sky and earth and sea, not 
human beings and their organiza- 
tions...” 


H™ STRANGE to hear that “should” 
from the thin lips of a descend- 
ant of Machiavelli! Moravia, of 
course, is not simply Luca grown up. 
But in a large sense he does deny 
nature and society, deriving his dis- 
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turbing power almost entirely from 
the ruthless focusing of his field of 
vision. His first novel, Gli Indiffe- 
renti, published in 1929 when the 
author was only twenty-two, created 
a sensation in the minds of those 
who interpreted its bitter aloes—a 
nonpolitical account of middle-class 
ennui, corruption, and emotional 
sclerosis—as an attack against Fas- 
cist morality. “He saw, always in 


Victorians 


Seen Without Mockery 


THOMAS D. PARRISH 


, T aeragersy Peop.e, by Asa Briggs. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. $5. 

Back in 1918 Lytton Strachey wrote 
Eminent Victorians, a long and bril- 
liant sneer at the age of Disraeli and 
Gladstone. The laughter has died 
away. Sound scholarship, however, 
can still offer examples of a curious 
Victorian blend of comedy and 
tragedy (as in Cecil Woodham- 
Smith’s account of the charge of the 
Light Brigade, The Reason Why, a 
chronicle of “the two greatest muffs 
of the nineteenth century”). Gener- 
ally, however, the twentieth century 
has managed to make its predecessor 
look a great deal better than it did 
to Strachey, and we have somewhat 
more sympathy with an age whose 
defeated watchwords were progress, 
order, and security. 

Victorian People is neither hostile 
nor nostalgic. It is a book in the 
splendid tradition of G. M. Young’s 
Victorian England and the BBC 
symposium “Ideas and Beliefs of the 
Victorians”—except that it covers 
only the years 1851 to 1867 (which 
suggests that Victorian scholarship 
is becoming more specialized). This 
was the high noon of Victoria’s 
reign, introduced by the great 
Crystal Palace exposition and con- 
cluded by the passage of the second 
Reform Bill. The symbol of the 
period was the enormously popular 
Lord Palmerston; as Young wrote: 
“In the eyes of the world and his 
country Palmerston was England 
and England Palmerston.” 


others, the same falseness, the same 
shabbiness that filled his own spirit, 
and it was impossible to rid his eyes 
of the film of discouragement and 
impurity that interposed itself be- 
tween him and life.” But now, a 
decade after the fall of Fascism, we 
see that Moravia’s caustic view has 
nothing to do with politics: His peo- 
ple are still the indifferent ones, 
staring at the same brick wall. 


Though the title might suggest 
otherwise, Victorian People is not a 
study of manners and mores. Its 
concern is chiefly political, and the 
important events of the period are 
presented in a series of enlarged 
portraits of the principal actors. 
The Crimean War, for example, is 
described in the portrait of John 
Arthur Roebuck, the Radical M.P. 
who forced an investigation of its 
sloppy conduct; this _ particular 
chapter, though, has to fight hard 
to avoid being dominated by Palm- 
erston himself. 

On the whole, the author’s method 
works well. The chapter on the trade 
unions—its subject is Robert Apple- 
garth, a truly remarkable labor pio 
neer—is excellent. And anyone who 
has read Tom Brown at Rugby o1 
any of the Horatio Alger stories- 
somebody must have—will enjoy the 
portrait of Thomas Hughes. 

In reading the straightforward 
discussion of the superbly name! 
Samuel Smiles, the leading boot 
strap thinker of the day, one cai 
see countless openings for mocker\ 
of the Strachey type—openings thai 
the author has refused to exploi'. 
Nowhere, in fact, does Mr. Briggs 
indulge himself in style at the ex- 
pense of substance. You won't find 
much humor here, but there is in 
sight and a great deal of well-o 
ganized information. And, since it 
tells us about the world that gave 
birth to our own, the information i+ 
valuable. 


THE REPORTER 





WHY Go CHARGING OF E 
IN ALK. DIRECTIONS? 


The Perfect Double Gift Is Right Here 


Ts CurisTMaAs, a gift subscription to THE RerorteR— 
always a thoughtful and appreciated gift—means two 
gifts in one: 


1. THE REPORTER Magazine—arriving 24 times during 
the coming year, bringing information that cannot be 
found elsewhere, new facts and stimulating ideas, fine 
writing from the world over. Must reading for think- 
ing people this coming election year. 


2. THE REPORTER READER-—a collection (over 300 
pages) of outstanding articles, editorials, short stories 
and verse published in THe Reporter in the past six 
years. A book to be read and reread—for background 
information and just for the fun of it. 


Here is a twofold gift for special friends with a lively 
interest in the world we live in. So why go charging off in 
all directions? 


Take Advantage Now of Reporter Christmas Gift Rates 


®@ First Gift—one-year subscription to THe REPorTER, plus 
THe Reporter ReEADER—costs only $5 (usual price of 
the magazine alone). 


Second Gift— THe ReEporTeR and Tue REPORTER 
READER—costs only $4, saving you $1. 


Third and Subsequent Gifts—THe Reporter and THE 
REporRTER READER—cost only $3.50, saving you $1.50 
on each, 


Your gifts of THe Reporter and THe Reporter READER 
will be announced to your friends with a Christmas greeting 
card sent in your name. 


And if you wish to enter or renew your own subscription 
now (no matter when it expires), you, too, will receive 
a pre-publication copy of THE Reporter READER at no 
extra cost. Send no money now, unless you prefer to do 
so. We'll gladly bill you after January 1, 1956. 


Note: THE REPORTER READER accompanying your gift sub- 
scriptions will be a pre-publication copy just now coming 
off the presses of Doubleday & Company. (Doubleday will 
sell THE REporRTER READER in the nation’s bookstores early 
next year, but with your gift subscription, the Reaper is 
free.) Airmail your order today—using the Gift Order Form 
bound in this copy of THe Reporter. You can be sure that 
your gifts will be appreciated by your friends. 


For delivery by Christmas, be sure 


to airmail the Order Form today! 


THE REPORTER 


136 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 








A Dramatic Demonstration OF THE BOOK-DIVIDEND SYSTEM OF THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


Given to you 
ANY ONE of these’ Valuable 
ibrary Sets 


Carl Sandburg's 


Pulitzer Prize-Winning Biography 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
THE WAR YEARS 
In Four Volumes ¢ Recail Price $36 


THIS INTRODUCTORY OFFER is a demon- 
Stration of three marked advantages of 
membership in the Book-of-the-Month 
Club.* First, as a member, you are kept 
from missing the important new books. 
Secondly, you get Club choices at a con- 
siderable saving: an average of about 
20% less than the retail price, over the 
past two years. On top of this, you share 
$12,000,900 
books (retail value) distributed during 
the year among members as Book-Divi- 


in about worth of free 


dends. Because of its large membership 
the Club prints enormous editions of its 
selections at a great saving in manufac- 
turing costs. The money thus saved is 
invested in editions of other desirable 
volumes, each of which is a Book-Divi- 
dend* given without charge to members. 
The Library Set you choose to receive, 
free, represents “advanced” Book-Divi- 
dends, earned by the purchase of the six 
books you engage to buy during the year. 


*® YOU AGREE TO BUY ONLY SIX BOOKS 
within your first year of membership, 
from among the Club Selections and 
Alternates. During the year at least 100 


ps 


Winston Churchill's 


THE SECOND 
WORLD WAR 


IN SIX VOLUMES 
Retail Price 
If Bought Separately) $36 


be made available to 
from which you may choose. You 


good books will 
you, 
receive a careful advance description of 
each Selection and if you think it is a 
book you would not enjoy, you send 
back a form (always provided) specify- 
ing some other book you may want. Or 
may Say: “Send me nothing next 
month.” 


you 


* YOU WILL RECEIVE AT ONCE THE 
LIBRARY SET YOU CHOOSE. It will be 
sent with the first book you order from 
the Club. For a list of good books from 
which you can make your first selection, 
please see coupon. 


* AFTER BUYING SIX BOOKS— and as 
long as you remain a member—you will 
receive a Book-Dividend with every sec- 
ond book you buy from among the 
Club Selections and Alternates. 


* YOU MAY CANCEL YOUR MEMBER- 
SHIP any time after buying six books. 
Membership in the Club is for no fixed 
period, continuing until notice of can- 
cellation is received from the member. 


IF YOU JOIN THE CLUB NOW AND AGREE 
@ee TO BUY SIX BOOKS DURING THE NEXT YEAR 


GREAT SHORT NOVELS 


IN FOUR VOLUMES « BOXED 
Retail Price $21 
Partial List of Authors 


Balzac 
Chekhov 
Conrad 
Stephen Crane 
Dostoevsky 
George Eliot 
Flaubert 


Gogol 


Katherine Anne 


Aldous Huxley 
Henry James 
Samuel Johnson 
Mairaux 
Meivilie 
Stendhal 


Tolstoy 
Turgenev 
Edith Wharton 
Virginia Woolf 
Zola 


BEGIN YOUR MEMBERSHIP WITH ANY OF THESE 





}) ANDERSONVILLE 
} by MacKinlay “8 os 
Price (to members only) 
O MARJORIE monniestan 
by Herman Wouk 
Price (to members only) $3.9 
[) INSIDE AFRICA 
ead by Johan G — 
Price (to members only 
5 . > WE DIE ALONE 
3\- by David Howarth 
Ss and AN EPISODE OF 
SPARROWS 
z by Rumer Godden 
Combined price 
o members only) $3.95 
[) GRANDFATHER STORIES 
LJ by Samuel Hopkins Adams $2.50 


| 


Oooooo 


ONIONS IN THE STEW 
by Betty MacDonald $3.50 
SOMETHING OF VALUE 
by Robert Ruark 
members onl) 83.95 
‘Goon SHEPHERD 
by ©. 8S. Forester 
to members only) $3.75 
THe “Sixt OF JUNE 
by Lionel ~~ ¥4 
ice (to members only) 
no. Time FoR SERGEANTS. 
Mac Hyman $2.95 
THE FLOWER GIRLS 
by Clemence Dane 
Price (to members only) $3.95 
A STILLNESS AT 
APPOMATTOX by Bruce Catton 


rice (to members only) $3.95 


THe 





BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, 


Inc. 


A 10512 


345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member and send, free, the work I 
have checked below with the purchase of my first selection, 


indicated above 


monthly Selections—or Alternates 
a member. Thereafter, I need buy only four such books in any 
twelve-month period to maintain membership. I have the right 
to cancel my membership any time after buying six selections 
from the Club. (A small charge is added for each book bought 
to cover postage and mailing expenses.) 


I agree to purchase at least five additional 
during the first year I am 


(Indicate which of these three works you wish to receive free) 


CT The Second World War 


CJ Abraham Lincoln 


[_] Great Short Novels 


Mr 
Mrs 





Miss 
Address 


(Please Print Plainly) 


Postal Zone No. 


City 


(if any) 


State 


Book prices are slightly higher in Canada, but the Club ships to Canadian 


members without any extra charge for duty, 
Ltd 


Club (Canada), 


*Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. and in Canada 


through Book-of-the-Month 





